EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

JANUARY,  i8gi. 

I. 

THE  SHORTENING  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM. 

The  question  of  shortening  the  college  cuiriculum  was 
brought  before  the  public  early  in  the  current  year  by  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  was  seriously  considered  in  the  oldest,  richest,  and 
most  widely  developed  university  in  the  land.  The  example 
of  Harvard  has  great  weight  in  all  educational  circles,  and  a 
proposal  like  this  was  sure  to  open  an  animated  discussion. 

The  official  utterances  of  President  Eliot,  and  of  other  au¬ 
thorities  in  Harvard,  may  be  found  in  his  annual  reports  as 
President  since  1885-86.*  These  papers  indicate  that  the 
discussion  is  still  in  the  stage  of  preliminary  inquiry,  and  there 
is  no  public  sign  of  an  immediate  conclusion.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  (as  I  am  informed)  that  no  affirmative  statement  has 
yet  been  made  in  Cambridge,  on  the  side  of  shortening 
the  course.  A  negative  statement  has  been  made  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  President  Eliot  says, 
(Report  for  1888-89)  “  Wherever  the  fault  and  whatever  the 
remedy,  it  is  clear  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
is  taken  in  the  United  States  later  than  in  any  other 
country  in  which  the  degree  is  used,  and  too  late  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  individuals  who  aspire  to  it,  and  of  the 
institutions  which  confer  it.”  A  report  presented  to  the 
Overseers  of  Harvard  by  a  committee  consisting  of  H.  W. 
Putnam  and  Roger  Wolcott,  takes  a  conservative  position. 

*  1885-86,  p.  14 ;  1886-87,  pp.  14, 16.  75,  76  ;  1887-88,  pp.  12,  83  j  1888-89, 
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Among  noteworthy  and  easily  accessible  articles  bearing 
upon  the  subject  may  be  named  an  essay  on  the  Use  and 
Limits  of  Academic  Culture,  by  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  of 
Harvard,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1890;  and  an 
editorial  in  The  Nation  for  August  7,  1890.  A  paper  on  Uniform 
Courses  in  Colleges,  by  Professor  H.  A.  Fischer,  of  Wheaton 
College,  contains  (p.  28)  an  interesting  summary  of  “the  time- 
requirements”  of  twenty-nine  colleges,  including  the  work  of 
preparation.’  An  article  by  Principal  Bancroft  of  Andover, 
published  in  The  Independent,  September  4,  1890,  is  important, 
though  very  brief.  He  claims  that  it  is  not  so  important  to 
shorten  the  educational  period,  as  to  make  every  part  fruitful. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  diminution  of  time 
that  is  advocated, — not  a  diminution  of  subjects  to  be  studied. 
The  report  of  President  Capen  of  Tufts  College,  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1890,  contains  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  shortening 
of  undergraduate  courses.  He  says  it  is  better  to  spend  three 
years  in  a  fitting  school  and  four  years  in  the  college,  than  four 
years  in  the  fitting  school  and  three  in  the  college. 

No  general  conclusion  can  be  quickly  reached  on  such  a 
question.  It  must  be  settled  in  each  institution  according  to 
its  own  circumstances.  It  must  be  tried  in  the  local  court 
before  it  is  submitted  to  the  court  of  appeals,  that  is,  to  the 
public.  It  does  not  follow  that  if  one  institution,  even  the 
strongest  and  most  influential,  decides  to  shc^ten  its  course, 
others  will  likewise  do  so.  There  is  no  probability  that  three 
or  four  hundred  colleges  will  advocate  or  consent  to  curtail¬ 
ment.  A  strong  conservative  resistance  will  be  developed  by 
the  love  of  Americans  for  that  which  is  characteristic  in  our  col¬ 
lege  system.  Whatever  its  merits  or  demerits,  it  is  our  own. 
Our  scholars  are  wonted  to  it ;  our  preparatory  schools  are 
adapted  to  it;  the  public  revere  it.  New  institutions  may 
begin  with  new  methods ;  but  the  older  colleges  are  always 
bound  by  the  fetters  of  tradition  when  a  fundamental  change 
is  proposed.  Nevertheless,  improvements  of  great  signifi- 

'  Illinois  State  Teachers’  Association  (College  Section),  December,  i883. 
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cance  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years — for  example,  the  permission  of  elective  studies ;  the  su¬ 
perior  requirements  for  admission ;  the  increased  attention  to 
modern  languages;  the  facilities  for  scientific  instruction. 
Other  changes  are  sure  to  come — and  it  is  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  among  them  the  curriculum  may  be  generally 
restricted  to  three  years.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  number  four  has  nothing  sacred  or  mystical  about 
it.  It  is  an  accidental,  not  an  essential,  limit.  It  is  not  sig¬ 
nificant  in  English,  French,  or  German  education.  We  may 
endeavor  to  trace  its  origin  to  the  mediaeval  quadrivium,  but 
that  should  introduce  us  to  four  great  subjects,  not  to  a  quad- 
rennium.  There  is  really  no  reason  but  usage  why  the  college 
course  should  not  be  eight  or  more  years,  as  in  the  German 
Gymnasium,  or  a  number  of  terms  equivalent  to  three  years  in 
the  English  universities. 

The  curtailment  of  the  curriculum  is  chiefly  urged  for  this 
reason.  The  number  of  persons  who  proceed  to  professional 
schools  after  taking  a  college  course  is  much  smaller  than  it 
should  be;  it  is  diminishing;  and  those  who  pursue  a  colle¬ 
giate  and  then  a  professional  course  postpone,  till  too  late  a 
period,  the  actual  business  of  life.  For  all  such  persons,  a  year 
of  preparatory  work  can  well  be  spared.  Professor  Shaler  calls 
attention  to  a  "dangerous  distinction’’  that  is  often  made  be¬ 
tween  a  pure  and  a  practical  or  professional  education.  The 
objections  to  the  curtailment  of  the  course  are  numerous; 
for  example,  {a)  the  country  is  wonted  to  the  four  years 
plan,  and  our  existing  arrangements  can  only  be  changed 
with  difficulty ;  {b')  the  curriculum  is  now  crowded,  and  there 
is  danger  that  curtailment  will  involve  repletion ;  {c)  the  col¬ 
lege  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  income  which  comes  from  tuition 
fees  collected  during  four  years.  Consequently,  Professor 
Shaler  proposes  modifications  of  the  original  proposition.  We 
may,  he  says,  {a)  give  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  exceptional  cases,  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  while  retaining  for  general  use  the 
four  year  period ;  or,  (/J)  we  may  allow  a  qualified  student 
to  begin  his  professional  studies  in  the  third  year  of  his  col- 
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lege  course ;  or,  (c)  we  may  adopt  both  these  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  discussion  reveals  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  state  of  things — and,  whatever  opinion  we  may  hold 
upon  the  question  proposed,  it  is  worth  while  to  discover,  if 
we  can,  the  real  difficulty,  and  then  search  for  remedies.  If  I 
understand  the  complainants,  the  dissatisfaction  is  this:  pro¬ 
fessional  men — lawyers,  physicians,  and  ministers,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  devoted  to  other  modern  professions — begin 
their  professional  courses,  as  a  rule,  without  having  had  that 
liberal  preparatory  education  which  the  college  curriculum  has 
been  supposed  to  give,  and  which  its  advocates  believe  it  fitted 
to  give.  Those  who  go  to  college  enter  their  professional  life 
too  late.  I  believe  that  at  Cambridge  it  is  only  the  Medical 
Faculty  that  has  asked  for  a  change ;  the  Law  School  declined 
to  ask  it.  Besides,  many  who  pursue  professional  courses  avoid 
the  college  altogether. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  attempts  to  point  out  and  to 
repair  the  difficulty  has  been  made  during  a  period  of  several 
years  past  by  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr.  C. 
Meintire,®  of  Easton,  Pa.,  presented  to  that  body  in  1882, 
some  instructive  statistics  on  this  point.  Among  other  things 
they  show  that  (in  1851)  of  12,400  alumni  of  eight  colleges, 
but  7.5  per  cent,  became  physicians;  and  that  (in  1882)  of 
38,054  alumni  of  fifty-eight  colleges,  but  9.2  per  cent,  became 
physicians.  He  made  a  special  study  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  near  his  own  residence  in  Easton,  and  he  found  that 
of  one  hundred  physicians,  eighty  had  no  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion  whatever,  and  seven  of  the  rest  had  followed  a  partial 
course.  An  examination  of  the  Harvard  registers  revealed 
to  him  the  fact  that  prior  to  this  century  69.2  per  cent,  of 
the  medical  men  whose  names  are  there  given  had  received 

*  Dr.  Mclntire,  in  a  note  dated  December  6, 1890,  says  that  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine  has  been  lately  eng;aged  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  significance  of  the 
degrees  of  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  etc.,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  A.B.  degree.  A  re¬ 
port  upon  the  subject  has  just  been  made  to  the  Academy,  which  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  abstract. 
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the  degree  of  B.A.  In  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  66  per  cent,  of  the  Doctors  of  Medicine  had  previously 
become  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Then  came  a  surprising  fall. 
Among  the  medical  graduates  from  1826  to  1879  t>ut  35  per 
cent,  had  received  a  baccalaureate  diploma.  He  gives  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  times  when  he  shows 
from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  1880,  that  among  18,000  students  reported  in  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  theology,  only  fifty-eight  per  cent,  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  degree  in  Arts  or  Science.  This  would  indicate  that 
half  the  professional  students  of  1880  in  this  country  were  not 
Bachelors  of  Arts.  But, in  comparing  the  statistics  of  recent 
decades  with  those  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  best  preparatory  schools 
now  give  as  good  an  education  as  was  then  given  by  the 
colleges. 

As  remedial  agencies  for  this  acknowledged  difficulty  I  make 
the  following  suggestions: — 

{a)  The  authorities  in  our  educational  system  should  really 
as  well  as  nominally  distinguish  between  the  requirements  of 
three  scholastic  periods,  namely,  the  School,  the  College,  and 
the  University;  or.  in  other  words  between  what  is  essen¬ 
tial,  what  is  liberal,  and  what  is  special  in  a  prolonged  edu¬ 
cation. 

(p)  The  period  of  college  life,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
carried  forward  so  that  it  extends  on  the  average  from  18.5 
years  to  22.5  years  (in  many,  perhaps,  in  most  of  the  older  col¬ 
leges),  may  be  brought  back  to  an  earlier  age,  say  from  16  to 
20  years. 

{c)  The  significance  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  should  be 
restored, — so  that  it  may  be,  at  least,  a  trustworthy  certificate, 
an  approximate  measure,  both  of  the  capacity  and  of  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  the  possessor.  In  one  way  or  another,  a  consensus 
should  be  reached  as  to  the  “dignities,  rights,  and  privileges  to 
that  degree  appertaining.” 

{d)  The  rigidity  of  the  class  system  should  be  relaxed, — so 
that  those  who  are  exceptionally  favored  or  exceptionally 
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strong  may,  if  they  choose,  run  the  course  in  less  than  the 
average  time ;  and  likewise  so  that  any  who  are  embarrassed 
by  ill  health,  the  necessity  of  earning  a  support,  or  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  their  early  opportunities,  may  spend  more  than  the 
usual  time  without  any  implied  discredit, — indeed,  without 
attracting  any  attention.  The  exaggerated  emphasis  given  to 
the  class  system  in  our  colleges  seems  to  me  most  unfortunate. 
(^■)  The  enormous  waste  of  time  and  energy  at  the  school 
period,  the  time  of  preparation  for  college,  must  be  arrested. 
The  warning  of  President  Eliot  on  this  subject  was  most  timely. 
It  ought  to  be  heeded  everywhere.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1888.  There  is  also  a  comment 
upon  this  article  by  Professor  Fisk  of  Evanston,  Ill.* 

If  these  remedies  could  be  adopted,  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult?  School  life  would  usually  end  at  sixteen  years  of  age, — 
when  “matriculation”  in  a  college  would  indicate  that  the 
scholar  was  ready  for  higher  studies.  College  life  would 
usually  end  at  twenty  years  of  age, — when  a  Bachelor’s  degree 
would  denote  the  attainment  of  a  liberal  education.  Those 
who  are  fleet  would  go  over  the  course  in  less  time,  and  those 
who  are  handicapped  would  proceed  at  a  slower  rate.  The 
hares  would  generally  win ;  but  sometimes,  the  turtles.  Pro¬ 
fessional  or  special  education  would  then  continue  as  long  as 
the  scholar  might  wish, — three  years  being  probably  the  usual 
period  in  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  The  young 
man  would  thus  receive  at  twenty-three  years,  or  upwards,  his 
professional  certificate  or  his  diploma  as  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
He  would  have  finished  his  university  pupilage.  An  education 
like  this  would  usually  extend  over  eleven  years;  four  in  the 
preparatory  school  (from  twelve  to  sixteen) ;  four  in  college 
(from  sixteen  to  twenty  ) ;  and  three  in  a  professional  school 
(from  twenty  to  twenty-three) ;  but  the  period  might  be  short¬ 
ened  or  lengthened  according  to  individual  abilities  or  disabili¬ 
ties.  If  then  the  stronger  universities  would  take  the  ground 
that,  as  a  rule,  none  should  be  admitted  to  the  professional 


^In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  Teachers’ Association  (College  Section),  1888. 
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courses,  or  to  the  freedom  of  university  instruction,  until  they 
had  attained  a  Bachelor’s  degree,  or  in  some  other  way  ac¬ 
quired  a  corresponding  preparation  for  advanced  work, — the 
reproaches,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  would  soon  disappear, 
and  higher  education  would  be  more  generally  diffused,  more 
wisely  ordered,  more  serviceable  to  the  public. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman. 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUITFUL  LINES  OF  INVESTIGATION  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


The  study  of  psychology  has  become  of  late  very  popular 
with  the  teaching  profession.  The  normal  schools  have  taken 
it  up  in  a  more  earnest  manner  than  ever  before.  Teachers' 
reading  circles  are  grappling  with  it,  educational  writers  are- 
appealing  to  it.  We  are  told  that  education  deals  with  the 
development  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  science  of  pedagogics 
must  be  grounded  on  psychology  if  it  is  to  have  a  rational 
basis.  In  view  of  this  emphasis  on  its  study  it  becomes  a  very 
practical  question.  What  lines  in  psychology  are  profitable  for 
the  teacher  to  pursue?  I  offer  the  following  brief  contribution 
to  the  answer  to  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  educational  psychology  is  studied  in  order 
to  find  the  grounds  of  prevailing  educational  theories.  The 
majority  would  not  study  it  at  all  if  they  knew  that  it  would 
sap  the  foundations  of  their  spiritual  beliefs.  If  a  study  of 
psychology  were  sure  to  lead  to  materialism — to  a  belief  that 
“the  brain  secretes  mind  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,”  and  that 
the  soul  is  not  independent  of  bodily  organs  any  more  than  the 
sound  of  a  bell  is  independent  of  vibrating  metal  and  air;  if 
psychology  meant  the  denial  of  immortality,  and  freedom,  and 
God — the  denial  of  all  spiritual  existence — it  is  safe  to  say  that 
teachers,  who  are  the  most  conservative  class  of  people  next  to 
the  lawyers  and  the  clergy,  would  not  study  it.  If  psychology 
is  to  be  useful  in  grounding  our  theory  of  education  it  must  not 
be  of  such  a  character  as  will  destroy  all  theories  of  education. 
The  student  who  seeks  truth  fearless  of  its  consequences,  of 
course  will  not  flinch.  He  will  read  the  Sib^^Hthe  books  even 
if  the  oracles  pronounce  his  eternal  death.  If  the  truth  and 
final  outcome  be  affirmative,  he  also  will  find  it.  But  the 
teacher  who  seeks  a  ground  for  his  work,  for  the  what  and 
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why  of  his  teaching,  will  not  be  thus  intrepid  unless  he  has 
chosen  to  devote  his  life  to  this  branch  of  knowledge.  At  least 
he  would  not  counsel  all  teachers  to  study  psychology,  were  it 
sure  to  lead  to  negative  results.  Only  on  condition  that  all 
psychology  furnishes  affirmative  grounds  for  the  ideas  that 
rule  our  civilization  will  it  do  to  recommend  it  indiscriminately 
as  the  study  for  teachers.  If  there  are  different  species  of 
treatises  on  this  subject,  some  affirmative  and  some  negative, 
then  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  classify  these  treatises  and 
commend  only  those  which  will  serve  the  purpose.  Assuming 
the  latter  alternative  as  the  actual  state  of  facts,  I  offer  the 
following  remarks : 

There  are  three  classes  of  works  on  psychology  before  the 
public.  The  first  class  contains  the  most  numerous  treatises. 
It  comprises  works  written  from  the  so-called  standpoint  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  By  this  phrase  it  understands  the  direct  and  ex¬ 
plicit  assumption,  without  criticism,  of  the  point  of  view  taken 
by  the  common  consciousness  of  the  people.  It  adopts  the 
current  moral  and  religious  convictions ;  the  traditional  notions 
in  regard  to  mind  and  matter.  These  it  sets  forth  with  a  show 
of  system,  more  or  less  happily  conceived.  So  far  as  they  pre¬ 
serve  their  dogmatic  tone  these  treatises  are  healthful  and 
assuring  to  the  reader,  whether  a  teacher  or  otherwise.  The 
best  work  of  this  first  class  is  that  of  Victor  Cousin,  to  be  found 
in  the  third  part  of  his  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  It 
consists  of  a  detailed  critique  of  Ljjcke  from  the  point  of  view 
of  common  sense.  The  aggregate  of  convictions  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  common  consciousness  is  marshaled  against  the 
materialism  set  forth  in  the  celebrated  “Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding.”  The  discussion  is  as  exciting  as  a  toufha- 
ment  to  any  one  who  has  begun  to  think  on  the  foundations 
of  human  knowledge.  While  this  treatise  of  Cousin  is  by  far 
the  best,  there  are  many  good  works  of  its  kind.  One  may 
name  those  of  the  Scotch  philosophers  not  affected  with 
Kaptlanism,  also  such  French  writers  as  Compayr^,  and  a  score 
of  American  compends  based  on  the  same  common  ground. 

The  second  class  of  psychological  treatises  includes  two  sub- 
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classes:  first,  those  which  make  the  senses  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge,  and  secondly,  those  that  seek  in  the  study  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind.  Both  of  these  sub-classes  agree  in  making  mental 
action  something  organic — a  function  of  the  physical  organism, 
instead  of  placing  it  in  a  soul  transcending  the  physical  body 
and  controlling  the  same.  The  materalistic  theory,  in  other 
words,  seeks  to  explain  the  mind  through  the  functions  of 
matter,  instead  of  explaining  the  organization  of  the  body  and 
all  life  processes  as  having  their  origin  in  the  self-activity  of 
souls.  Locke  and  his  widespread  school  of  psychology,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  physiological  psychologists  from  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  to  Broca  and  the  school  of  Wundt  and  Ferrier,  be¬ 
long  to  this  second  class.  Although  their  writings  contain 
many  hints  for  pedagogics  as  regards  hygiene  and  pathology, 
the  entire  drift  of  their  thought  is  negative  to  the  aggregate 
of  ethical  and  religious  convictions  which  the  age  holds  in  its 
“common  sense.”  For  that  “common  sense”  acts  on  the  pre¬ 
supposition  that  man  is  morally  responsible  for  what  he  eats, 
and  is  not  merely  the  passive  product  of  it.  It  holds  that  man 
is  an  immortal  soul,  transcendent  of  matter,  and  charged  with 
the  ethical  mandate  to  subdue  the  body  and  use  it  only  as  an 
instrument  for  transcendent  purpose;  namely,  for  the  knowing 
and  willing  of  what  is  divine.  All  our  laws,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  our  literature  and  our  art,  as  well  as  all  our  institutions, 
are  based  on  this  spiritual  presupposition.  Now,  since  educa¬ 
tion  is  simply  the  means  of  initiating  youth  into  the  forms  and 
convictions  of  our  civilization,  we  can  see  how  negative  is  the 
attitude  Of  all  forms  of  materialism.  Its  study  by  the  teacher, 
unless  he  is  able  to  escape  its  implications,  will  be  injurious. 
The  only  cure  is  to  hold  firmly  to  the  dogmatic  basis  or  to 
move  forward  to  the  psychology  founded  on  philosophical  in¬ 
sight.  Without  this  resort  to  the  first  or  third  basis,  agnos¬ 
ticism  is  the  only  result  of  studying  physiological  psychology 
or  materialism. 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  works  on  rational  psychology. 
The  name  “rational”  is  given  to  psychology  to  indicate  an  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  a^pinori  elements  of  cognition — an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  rational  soul  as  transcending 
matter  and  sensuous  experience.  It  has  two  forms;  that  de¬ 
rived  from  Aristotle,  and  that  derived  from  Kant.  The  word 
“transcendental”  has  come  into  use  from  Kant  to  indicate  what 
is  derived  from  the  mind  itself  and  not  from  experience  or  ex¬ 
ternal  perception.  There  are  elements  in  our  consciousness 
that  are  not  derived  from  experience.  These,  as  Kant  points 
out,  are  the  categories  or  mental  forms  without  which  experi¬ 
ence  would  be  impossible.  The  Aristotelian  form  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  also  transcendental,  inasmuch  as  it  holds  to  the  soul  as 
separate  from  the  body  {xoopyisxov),  and  the  active  cause  of  all 
organic  forms  of  life.  Any  theory  that  is  based  on  mind  as  an 
independent,  self-active  being  is  of  this  third  order  of  psy¬ 
chology.  If  it  denies  self-activity  as  transcending  matter  and 
as  the  cause  of  life  and  intelligence,  it  belongs  to  the  second 
order  of  psychology.  If  it  assumes  life  and  mind  as  transcen¬ 
dent,  without  permitting  itself  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  its 
assumption,  it  belongs  to  the  first  order  of  psychology. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (whose  writings  belong  to  the  second 
class  above  described)  led  the  attack  against  dogmatic  psy¬ 
chology  by  a  criticism  of  Cousin  which,  for  a  time,  completely 
overwhelmed  the  dogmatic  presentation  of  psychology.  His 
“law  of  the  conditioned”  made  impossible  any  pretense  of 
dealing  with  the  infinite  or  absolute  in  any  form,  on  the  part 
of  all  who  could  not  refute  the  premises  on  which  that  law 
was  based.  Those  premises  were  an  investigation  of  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  space  and  time.  Having  shown,  as  he  thought, 
that  we  can  neither  think  space  nor  time  as  infinite  nor  as  finite, 
he  enunciated  his  law  of  the  conditioned,  and  became  thereby 
the  founder  of  the  new  school  of  agnosticism.  Mansel  popu¬ 
larized  the  doctrine,  and  Herbert  Spencer  avowedly  adopted  it 
from  Mansel.  The  unknowable  includes  religious  ideas.  They 
contain  the  idea  of  infinitude  in  them  which  is  inconceivable 
according  to  Hamilton.  Whatever  involves  the  thinking  of  the 
infinite  is,  therefore,  inconceivable ;  the  word  may  exist,  but 
there  is  no  corresponding  concept  to  it  possible. 
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It  is  clear  enough  that  for  teachers  or  students  who  have 
come  to  understand  the  agnostic  theory,  there  is  no  further 
use  for  the  first  order  of  psychological  treatises  based  on  dog¬ 
matism.  The  refutation  of  agnosticism  must  be  found,  if  at  all, 
in  the  third  order  of  treatises:  those  based  on  the  ontology  of 
Aristotle  or  on  the  critical  method  of  the  Kantian  school. 

Every  person  who  has  first  begun  to  think  for  himself  on 
philosophical  subjects  will  be  found  to  use  the  forms  of  thought 
(categories)  of  external  observation.  He  will  think  everything 
under  the  form  of  thing  and  environment.  Now  such  objects 
as  life  and  mind,  being  self-activities,  cannot  be  thought  or 
pictured,  because  they  do  not  have  and  cannot  have  the  form 
of  thing  and  environment.  The  thinker  must  learn  to  content 
himself  with  seeing  the  necessity  of  self-activity  as  the  form  of 
true  individuality,  without  trying  to  image  or  picture  it  as  a 
thing  with  environment.  Introspection  never  sees  anything 
but  thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions;  and  sense-perception 
never  sees  anything  but  things  and  environment.  Feelings, 
thoughts,  and  volitions  are  forms  of  self-activity.  But  we 
readily  infer  self-activity  from  the  appearance  of  things  and 
environments, — for  example,  from  the  form  of  a  man  we  infer 
life  and  a  rational  soul,  from  his  spoken  words  we  infer  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  from  his  actions  changing  his  environ¬ 
ment  we  infer  his  volitions.  All  observation  of  life  and  mind 
must  be  accomplished  through  the  intermediation  of  introspec¬ 
tion,  because  we  must  interpret  by  the  analogy  of  our  own 
feelings,  ideas,  and  volitions,  the  inward  purpose  of  the  object. 
Of  course  we  cannot  perceive  the  inward  purpose  by  our 
senses.  The  old  phrenological  conception  of  the  brain  with  its 
numerous  organs  was  a  great  hindrance  in  psychological  study 
to  him  who  held  it.  He  fell  into  the  habit  of  picturing  each 
peculiar  feeling  or  idea  as  the  activity  of  a  definite  brain  tract, 
and  by  this  he  was  drawn  away  from  the  specific  study  of 
those  feelings  and  ideas  themselves. 

To  think  that  which  is  universal  as  a  particular  thing,  is  of 
course  to  misconceive  it.  To  think  a  self-activity  as  the 
product  of  a  special  brain-tract  is  certainly  to  misconceive  it. 
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Now  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  mind  uses  different 
brain-tracts  for  different  uses.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
it  is  the  brain  that  does  the  thinking.  The  brain  is,  perhaps, 
the  instrument,  or  in  some  way  related  to  the  expression  of 
the  thought  on  the  outer  world.  At  present  physiological 
psychology  has  discovered  special  functions  of  movement  con¬ 
nected  with  some  twenty  tracts  of  the  brain.  If  in  process  of 
time  a  thousand  functions  of  thought  and  feeling  and  volition 
were  to  be  connected  with  a  corresponding  number  of  brain- 
tracts,  this  would  not  advance  us  one  particle  nearer  toward 
the  explanation  of  mind  as  a  function  of  the  brain  than  we 
were  when  we  knew  only  the  general  fact  that  the  brain  is  the 
center  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  mind  receives 
through  it  its  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  and  through  it  like¬ 
wise  transmits  its  volitions  to  modify  its  environment.  The 
telegraph  operator  cannot  be  explained  as  a  function  of  his 
wires  and  machines.  The  self  of  self-activity  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  transcendent,  and  not  a  thing,  but  an  indi¬ 
vidualized  energy.  A  brain  is,  of  course,  a  thing;  but  it  has 
been  built  by  an  energy  and  it  is  used  by  an  energy — the  soul. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage 
or  discourage  physiological  psychology.  For  it  is  certainly 
the  best  part  of  physiology,  and  will  bring  with  it  its  stores  of 
important  knowledge,  useful  in  hygiene  and  the  pathology  of 
education.  I  wish  only  to  point  out  that  it  leads  to  the  habit 
of  conceiving  the  mind  as  a  function  instead  of  a  self-activity 
unless  corrected  by  the  study  of  the  third  class  of  treatises 
named,  those  that  expound  the  nature  of  self-activity. 

The  most  fruitful  subject  of  investigation  in  educational 
psychology  is  the  relative  amount  of  synthesis  required  in  the 
thinking  of  different  orders  of  thoughts — say  the  thought  of 
thing  compared  with  the  thought  of  force ;  the  thought  of 
force  with  that  of  cause  ;  the  thought  of  cause  with  that  of  life  ; 
the  thought  of  life  with  that  of  sensatioti ;  the  thought  of  sen¬ 
sation  with  that  of  thinking.  Take  an  example  on  a  more 
concrete  plane,  that  of  arithmetic:  the  difficulty  of  thinking 
fractions  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  thinking  simple  num- 
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bers  is  well  understood.  It  is  because  the  fraction  requires  a 
synthesis  of  two  simple  numbers — so  that  the  two  numbers 
are  still  retained  as  two  and  yet  thought  together  into  one 
simple  result. 

Psychological  investigation  can  discover  the  relation  between 
three  orders  of  thought :  (a)  that  which  conceives  everything 
in  the  form  of  independent  thing:  (^)  that  which  conceives 
everything  as  relative  and  dependent  on  something  essentially 
connected  with  it :  and  (f)  that  which  conceives  all  being  as 
self-active  or  else  as  phase  or  element  of  self-activity.  The 
discrimination  of  these  stages  of  thinking  and  the  process  of 
elevating  the  mind  from  the  weaker  power  of  synthesis,  which 
belongs  to  the  lowest  order  of  thinking,  to  the  strongest  power 
of  synthesis,  which  belongs  to  the  third  order  of  thinking — 
these  form  the  central  interest  of  pedagogics. 

William  T.  Harris. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
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IS  THERE  A  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION?  (I) 

This  opening  number  of  a  new  review  for  the  study  of  edu¬ 
cational  problems  must  naturally  contain  some  article  of  a  very 
general  character,  wherein  the  prospects  and  difficulties  of  the 
whole  undertaking  are  discussed.  That  the  editor  should  have 
intrusted  to  me  the  task  of  writing  such  a  general  survey  of 
problems  is  not  only  an  act  of  very  kindly  courtesy  toward 
myself,  but  a  sign  of  his  own  willingness  to  make  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  doctrine  of  education  manifest  from  the  outset. 
For  the  academic  student  of  philosophy  and  of  human  nature 
loves  the  problems  of  his  profession  too  much  to  regard 
or  to  depict  them  as  easy ;  the  university  teacher  is  in  general 
trained  to  reflect  even  more  than  to  advise ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  always  felt  unwilling  to  apply  so  pretentious  and 
comforting  a  name  as  “Science”  to  any  exposition  of  the 
laborious  and  problematic  art  of  the  educator.  Yet  if  in  this 
article  I  make  doubts  and  difficulties  prominent,  as  it  is  my 
office  to  do,  I  hope  that  before  I  am  done  it  will  be  clear  that 
my  aim  is  as  positive  as  my  method  is  at  tinges  negative.  A 
fragmentary,  but  still  not  wholly  unsuggestive,  program  of 
investigations,  such  as  may  profitably  be  pursued  by  students 
of  the  art  of  education,  an  indication  of  certain  significant 
negds^f  modern  pedagogy,  a_warning  against  overhasty  gener¬ 
alization'  and  still  an  encouragement  to  every  loving  observer 
of  children  to  study  the  science  of  psychology  without  neglect¬ 
ing  the  intricacies  of  daily  life,  and  to  use  wisely  his  own  warm 
eJtperience,  rather  than  to  trust  to  the  mere  letter  of  pedagog¬ 
ical  dogmas — such  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  should  like  to 
furnish  in  my  article.  I  have  to  make  a  number  of  critical 
and  negative  observations.  I  do  not  want  to  dishearten,  rather 
do  I  long  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  teachers  in  the  theo¬ 
retical  aspects  of  their  profession. 
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A  natural  text  for  an  essay  upon  the  question  of  our  title  is 
just  at  present  furnished  by  a  widely  known  and  much-discussed 
paper,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  in  July, 
1888,  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.'  The 
author,  Wilhelm  Dilthey,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin,  is  known  as  a  many-sided  and  cautious 
student,  especially  of  the  more  historical  and  humane  aspects 
of  philosophy.  His  excursion  into  the  field  of  pedagogy  is 
marked  by  all  his  usual  caution  and  learning.  His  question  is 
essentially  our  present  one:  “The  Possibility  of  an  universally 
valid  Pedagogical  Science.”  His  beginning  is  negative  and 
critical  in  tone  ;  his  statement  of  the  limitations  of  the  “  uni¬ 
versally  valid  doctrine  of  pedagogy  ”  is  highly  noteworthy; 
his  skepticism  is  keen  ;  and  yet  the  outcome  of  his  whole  arti¬ 
cle  is,  after  all,  hopeful,  and  even  inspiring.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  begin  by  summarizing  his  views.  I  wish  that  I 
could  hope  to  supplement  them  by  anything  that  approached 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  their  constructive  power. 

Dilthey  begins  by  observing  that  all  the  prominent  peda¬ 
gogical  systems,  such  as  those  of  Herbart,  Schleiermacher, 
Spencer,  Bain,  Beneke,  Waitz,  agree  in  one  respect,  that  they 
pretend  “  to  define  the  end  of  education,  the  value  of  the  vari- 
ous  branches  of  study,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  in  an 
universally  valid  fashion,  and  consequently  for  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  peoples.”  And  this  pretense,  says  Dilthey,  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  argument, — this  pretense  is  precisely 
parallel  to  that  of  the  old-fashioned  theories  of  the  state, — 
theories  which,  disregarding  history  and  the  varieties  of  cir¬ 
cumstance,  undertook  to  fix  for  all  humanity  the  absolute 
forms  of  political  life ;  and,  in  consequence,  drove  men  to  a 
revolt  against  the  whole  historical  social  order.  This  sort  of 
theorizing  belonged  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  has  been 

'  W.  Dilthey,  Ueber  die  Mdglichkeit  einer  allgemeingUltigen  pddagogischen  (Vis- 
sensehaft,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1888,  pp. 
807-832. 
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replaced  in  our  day  by  the  historical  method  in  political 
science, — a  method  which  ignores  the  theoretical  “  Constitu¬ 
tions”  of  the  doctrinaires,  and  which  knows  that  political 
organizations  are  far  too  vital  in  their  individual  traits  to  be 
subject  to  any  abstract  formulation  of  the  details  of  the  “uni¬ 
versally  valid  ”  social  order.  Now  pedagogy,  as  embodied  in 
such  “systems”  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  represents  pre¬ 
cisely  this  old  fashion  of  theorizing.  Pedagogy  arose  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  developed  farther  in  the  eighteenth, 
with  the  “naturalistic”  theories,  assumed  a  “natural”  uni¬ 
versality  of  aim  and  method  as  present,  under  all  human  con¬ 
ditions,  for  the  educator,  and  so  became  the  “comrade  of 
natural  theology,  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  of  abstract 
political  economy.”  “Elsewhere,”  continues  Dilthey,  “the 
historical  school  has  replaced  naturalism  ”  ;  pedagogy  alone 
has,  in  this  respect,  refused  to  progress.  As  a  fact,  however, 
human  nature  cannot  be  adequately  described  through  any 
abstractly  universal  formulation  of  its  traits.  Human  nature, 
as  a  product  of  evolution,  differs  from  nation  to  nation,  from 
century  to  century.  Nor  is  even  an  abstractly  universal 
formulation  of  the  ethical  end  of  life  a  useful  undertaking. 
“  No  moral  system'  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  win  universal 
recognition  ”  (p.  808).  The  ends  of  life  can  only  be  defined  with 
constant  reference  to  the  vital  and  growing  motives  and  im¬ 
pulses  of  concrete  humanity ;  and  as  the  latter  change  so  do 
the  ends  themselves,  with  the  ethical  systems  that  embody 
them.  Hence  the  educator  cannot  hope  to  have  defined  for 
him,  with  abstract  universality,  either  the  material  upon  which 
he  must  always  work, — namely,  human  nature, — nor  the  end 
toward  which  he  must  always  aim, — namely,  the  highest  moral 
perfection  of  his  pupil.  Both  these  matters  are  modified  for 
him  by  the  course  of  evolution,  and  by  the  actual  social  envi¬ 
ronment. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  necessary  limitation,  does  there  not 
remain  a  field  for  pedagogical  science?  Yes,  answers  Dilthey, 
in  case,  not  the  abstract  description  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  ends  of  living,  but  the  truly  psychological  study  of  the 
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typical  forms  of  human  evolution  is  pursued  in  the  fashion 
which  the  historical  and  biological  investigations  of  modern 
times  have  rendered  possible.  There  are  a  few  general  laws 
that  hold,  not  so  much  as  to  the  content  of  human  nature,  but 
as  to  the  fashion  of  its  organic  growth.  ^  These  biological  laws 
will  turn  out  to  have  a  practical  significance.  Human  nature, 
namely,  no  matter  how  much  it  varies,  in  content  or  in  ideals, 
is  always  in  the  first  place  a  collection  of  impulses,  of  instincts, 
of  feelings,  and  of  tendencies  und  Triebe)  which,  from 

the  outset  of  life,  have  a  teleological  character ;  that  is,  a  char¬ 
acter  whereby  they  are  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  environment  in  which  the  child  is  placed. 
These  various  reactions  of  feeling  and  impulse,  however,  these 
natural  and  teleological  “reflexes,”  of  each  organism  (such,  for 
instance,  as  the  reactions  of  hunger  and  of  shyness,  of  curiosity 
and  of  friendliness),  are  at  the  outset,  in  the  individual  child, 
“not  in  organic  connection  with  one  another.”  No  child  be¬ 
gins  with  organized  conduct.  Its  early  impulses  are  a'S  chaotic 
in  their  entirety  as  they  are  useful  in  their  individual  quality. 
“Observe  the  child ;  his  desire  for  food,  his  avoidance  of  bodily 
injury,  his  social  friendliness,  appear  all  of  them  as  isolated 
impulses,  with  no  relation  to  the  needs  of  his  life  as  a  whole, 
with  no  sense  of  their  relative  value.  Like  sunlight  and 
shadow,  one  feeling  chases  another  across  his  countenance”  (p. 
8i6).  It  is  thus  also  with  the  savage.  Usefulness  of  the  single 
reaction,  unteleological  disorganization  of  the  entirety  of  the 
reactions — such  is  the  law  of  the  early  stages  of  human  life. 
The  growth,  now,  of  mental  life,  “produces  by  continual  adap¬ 
tation  thbse  relations  amongst”  these  elementary  impulses, 
“whereby  a  teleological  and  complete  unity  of  the  character  in 
the  individual  and  in  society”  shall  ideally  come  to  pass.  Such 
complete  unity,  to  be  sure,  we  none  of  us  ever  reach.  No 
culture  wins  to  the  service  of  the  organism  and  of  the  society 
the  united  and  final  co-operation  of  all  human  impulses.  We 
all  have  our  chaotic  moments,  and  our  anarchical  desires. 
Nor  has  any  form  of  civilization  attained  in  its  completeness 
the  end  of  an  entire  organization  of  all  the  original  impulses  in 
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full  and  mutual  adaptation.  Nor  yet,  again,  is  an  abstractly 
universal  description  of  just  what  this  unity  of  human  life 
would  be,  accessible  for  us.  And  yet,  thus,  after  all,  is  the 
general  problem  of  education  (not,  to  be  sure,  its  general  solu¬ 
tion)  to  be  defined  for  our  “science.”  Not  the  one  common 
end  of  life,  in  its  precise  content,  but  the  type  of  human 
growth,  in  so  far  as  it  is  growth,  is  after  this  fashion  expressed. 
At  the  outset  of  life  the  human  being  is  a  chaos  of  impulses, 
each  useful  in  itself,  but  all  relatively  independent.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  highest  ideal  of  growth,  these  impulses 
are  to  be  brought  from  chaos  to  such  complete  order  that  not 
only  in  the  individual,  but  in  his  relations  to  society,  there  shall 
be  no  chaos  left,  and  only  complete  unity  of  life.  And  the 
educator  is  to  do  what  he  can  to  further  such  a  growth  in  the 
child.  Could  we  now  describe  in  definite  and  material  terms 
the  content  of  this  ideal  of  the  perfect  unity  of  character,  could 
we  tell  what  the  man,  and  what  the  social  order,  would  be  like, 
in  which  the  ideal  were  thus  absolutely  realized,  then  indeed 
we  should  have  that  “universal”  theory  of  society  and  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  eighteenth  century  dreamed  of.  As  a  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  describe  the  perfectly  organized  character  be¬ 
cause  we  have  never  seen  it,  and  are  subject  in  our  judgment 
of  what  tends  toward  it  to  the  vicissitudes  and  the  accidents  of 
our  age  and  our  nation.  Any  concrete  account  and  picture  of 
the  ideal  state  that  we  may  attempt  will,  therefore,  have  ele¬ 
ments  of  chaos  left  in  it.  Any  complete  plan  of  education  that 
we  may  devise  will,  furthermore,  have  defects,  and  only  a  tran¬ 
sient  significance.  But  there  remains  a  sense  in  which  the  under¬ 
takings  of  pedagogy  will  be  capable  of  scientific  and  general  dis¬ 
cussion.  To  the  educator  we  in  effect  say :  “Work  against  the 
chaos  of  impulses,  by  using  the  very  impulses  themselves  as 
the  material  for  good  order.  In  a  word,  organize.”  Mean¬ 
while,  although  the  actual  content  of  any  attempted  organiza¬ 
tion  of  life  will  be  “historically  determined.”  and  so  imperfect 
and  transient,  relatively  general  accounts  can  be  given  of  pro¬ 
cesses  that  do  increase  the  orderliness  of  the  life  of  the  child. 
Such  accounts  will  take  the  form  of  “pedagogical  rules,”  whose 
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number  Dilthey,  of  course,  leaves  indefinite,  ■  In  short,  scien¬ 
tific  pedagogy,  far  from  telling  the  teacher  finally  and  com¬ 
pletely  just  what  human  nature  is,  and  must  be,  and  just  what 
to  do  with  it,  will  be  limited  to  pointing  out  what  does,  on  the 
whole,  tend  toward  good  order  and  toward  the  organization  of 
impulses  into  character.  “This  is  the  whole  province  of  peda¬ 
gogy,”  as  a  general  science.  Its  application  to  the  conditions 
of  a  particular  time,  nation,  family,  and  child,  will  be  a  matter 
of  art,  not  of  science.  And  “therefore,  no  concrete  educational 
questions  can  be  solved  in  terms  of  an  universally  valid 
science.”  Such  questiqns  will  always  contain  elements  of 
uncertainty,  will  always  require  the  practical  skill  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  educator,  and  will  always  receive  answers  that  will  vary 
with  time  and  occasion. 

The  concluding  section  of  Dilthey’s  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
mapping  out  of  the  province  of  pedagogy  as  thus  defined. 
After  an  historical  study  of  the  growth  of  education,  of  its 
social  relations,  and  of  the  general  ways  in  which  the  child 
may  be  considered  as  at  all  plastic  to  the  educator’s  purposes, 
scientific  pedagogy  would  study  the  typical  growth  of  the 
orderly  life  of  impulse  as  it  is  manifested  (i)  in  the  games  of 
childhood  (universally  human  devices  these  for  organizing  in¬ 
fantile  impulses),  (2)  in  the  consciously  intellectual  growth, 
that  is,  in  the  perceptive,  attentive,  memorizing,  and  reflec¬ 
tive  life  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  (3)  in  the  parallel  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  organization  of  the  will.  Rules  would  here  be 
suggested  by  the  science  at  every  point ;  yet  they  would 
never  be  rules  that  the  educator  could  immediately  apply, 
except  with  constant  reference  to  the  conditions  of  his  own 
nation,  age,  and  child.  Universal  these  rules  would  be,  yet 
never  universal  in  so  far  as  they  were  precise  guides  in  the 
concrete  case.  Aids  they  would  be,  but  never  substitutes  for 
personal  insight.  In  short,  pedagogy,  as  a  “science,”  would 
be  a  good  staff  and  a  bad  crutch. 

II. 

So  far,  in  substance,  Dilthey.  As  I  summarize  his  discussion, 
I  feel  the  necessary  but  disagreeable  abstractness  of  my  own 
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form  of  statement.  Brevity  such  as  this  must  needs  do  injus¬ 
tice  to  so  finely  conceived  and  thoughtfully  elaborated  a  paper 
as  Dilthey’s.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  Dilthey’s  essay  may  be 
said  to  contain  little  novelty.  To  the  philosophical  student 
its  conclusions  will  be  in  some  measure  familiar.  It  is  in  their 
application  to  our  present  problem  that  these  words  are  so 
wholesome.  The  lesson  of  the  historical  as  well  as  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences  is  that  when  you  undertake  to  discuss  the 
growth  of  a  complex  organism  you  must  not  expect  to 
deduce  all  the  wealth  of  the  details  of  this  life  from  your  ac¬ 
count  of  the  general  type  of  the  growth  itself.  The  practical 
application  of  this  lesson  is  not  far  to  seek ;  and  yet  immature 
theorizers  so  often  miss  this  application.  Are  you  to  interfere 
for  a  purpose  with  the  growing  organism,  your  knowledge  of 
the  type  will  be  able  to  help  you,  and  in  so  far  there  will  be  a 
possible  science  to  guide  your  interference.  If,  then,  you  are 
an  educator,  and  have  to  influence  for  a  moral  and  social  pur¬ 
pose  the  growth  of  a  child,  or  of  a  youth,  your  knowledge,  say 
of  psychology,  ought  to  aid  you  in  your  work ;  and  in  so  far 
there  will  be  a  scientific  element  in  education.  Only  there  is 
all  the  while,  the  .other,  the  more  immediately  practical  side 
of  your  undertaking,  namely,  just  the  application  of  your 
insight  into  that  typical  growth  as  such,  to  the  direction  of 
your  dealing  with  the  individual  living  organism  itself  with 
the  child,  or  with  the  youth.  And  just  here  it  is  the  detail 
that  will  often  concern  you  more  than  the  type.  Just  what 
science  abstracts  from  and  ignores,  just  that  you  now  most 
need  to  know.  Your  own  surroundings,  say  as  Frenchman  or 
as  American ;  your  position  as  teacher  of  the  sensitive  child 
that  needs  tenderness,  or  of  the  rugged  and  sluggish  child 
that  needs  awakening;  your  place  as  defender  of  this  or  of 
that  worthy  ideal,  say  of  this  religious  creed,  or  of  that,  of 
this  social  tradition  or  of  some  other;  your  relation  as  private 
tutor  to  the  individual  child,  or  as  public  teacher  to  the  larger 
class  of  many  children;  your  experience  of  the  accidental 
variations  of  just  your  own  pupils’  lives  and  destinies — all 
these  things  will  properly  interfere  with  anything  like  a  truly 
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scientific  application  of  your  pedagogical  principles.  You  will 
degrade  science, — not  help  your  children, — if  you  persist  in  see¬ 
ing  only  the  “scientific”  aspects  of  your  pedagogy.  True 
pedagogy  is  an  art.  A  noteworthy  German  text-book  of  psy¬ 
chiatry,  now  on  my  library  shelves,  observes  that  the  alienist’s 
art,  the  care  and  cure  of  insanity,  is  one  that  “can  indeed  be 
learned,  but  that  cannot  be  targht.”  And  yet  this  text-book  is 
itself  a  fine  little  compendium  of  the  principles  of  the  scientific 
treatment  of  the  insane.  Well,  if  alienism  can  be  learned  but 
not  taught,  how  much  more  shall  this  not  be  the  case  with 
pedagogy !  Disease  seems  indeed  endlessly  wealthy ;  nervous 
patients  furnish  to  the  alienist  a  world  of  capricious  problems. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  riches  of  health  are  greater  still  than  the 
riches  of  disease ;  and  the  art  of  the  true  pedagogue  could  still 
less  be  taught  in  its  entirety  than  can  the  art  of  the  alienist. 
It  is  abstraction  that  simplifies;  and  abstraction  is  invaluable 
to  science.  But  he  who  returns  from  science  to  life  is  ^  poor 
pupil  if  he  has  not  learned  the  art  of  forgetting  his  formulas 
at  the  right  moment,  and  of  loving  the  live  thing  more  than 
the  describable  type. 

^  All  these  observations  of  mine  are  so  far  mere  common¬ 


places.  I  almost  repent  having  written  them  down.  And 
yet,  from  one  point  of  view,  how  necessary  they  seem  to  be  — 
Tiecessary,  alas !  not  only  for  the  pedants  who  are  continually 
pretending  to  have  discovered  this  or  that  complete  and  scien¬ 
tific  and  final  “system  of  pedagogy,”  whereby  alone  all  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  saved, — but  also  for  those  unreflective  lovers  of 
child  life  who  are  indeed  often  so  much  better  than  the  pedants, 
but  who  falsely  imagine  that  because  science  cannot  furnish  a 
final  “system”  for  all  times,  teachers,  nations,  and  pupils, 
science  is  therefore  worthless  for  the  pedagogue.  Both  par¬ 
ties  in  such  a  controversy  as  that  between  these  pedants  and 
their  unlearned  opponents  arc  in  the  wrong.  There  is  no 
■“science  of  education”  that  will  not  need  constant  and  vast 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  this  teacher  or  of  that,  constant 
modification  in  the  presence  of  the  live  pupil,  constant  supple¬ 
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This  being  true,  there  is,  indeed,  no  ‘‘science  of  education” 
whose  formulas  will  not  need  at  the  right  moment  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  makes  great  difference  to 
you  whether  or  no  you  do  possess  the  science  that  you  can 
be  wise  enough  at  the  right  moment  to  forget.  Ignorance  is 
one  thing;  the  power  voluntarily  to  ignore  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  former  is  a  weakness ;  the  latter  a  high  spiritual 
power.  Universally  valid  your  “system”  never  can  be;  there¬ 
fore  hold  it  not  as  system.  But  universally  significant  your 
scientific  insight  may  become  to  you,  if  you  once  possess  it, 
and  can  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  after  all  abstract,  and  yet  note¬ 
worthy  as  an  abstraction.  Teachers  then  do  need  a  scientific 
training  for  their  calling.  Instinct,  unchastened  by  science,  is 
blindly  self-confident,  and  when  it  goes  astray  its  fall  from 
grace  is  irreparable ;  its  very  innocence  then  proves  its  doom. 
Teachers  who  know  nothing  of  the  reflective  aspects  of  their 
calling,  who  do  not  try  to  comprehend  as  well  as  to  love  their 
pupils,  who  despise  science  because  it  cannot  take  the  place 
of  devotion  and  of  instinct,  may  indeed  be  successful,  and  in 
any  case,  as  I  just  said,  their  state,  so  long  as  ‘oy  chance  they 
do  not  go  far  astray,  is  vastly  better  than  the  present  state  of 
those  pedants  who  have  heard  of  modern  science,  of  nerve- 
cells,  and  of  apperception,  and  who  forthwith  have  developed 
or  copied  some  hundreds  of  systematic  principles  of  “peda¬ 
gogical  method.”  The  unreflective,  I  say,  if  the  kindly  light 
of  nature  leads  them  amid  the  encircling  gloom  of  educational 
problems,  are,  indeed,  so  far,  better  than  the  pedants,  who  still 
think  that  God  means  to  save  his  people  by  numbered  or 
unnumbered  paragraphs.  But  then,  the  pedants,  after  all, 
have  been  trying  to  learn,  after  their  own  fashion.  They 
have  formed  a  habit  of  learning.  And  if  they  are  not  already 
too  old  with  their  “science,”  they  may  perchance  yet  learn  a 
little  more,  namely,  that  this,  too,  is  vanity  unless  life  supple¬ 
ments  it.  And  whenever  the  pedants  do  learn  this  latter  fact, 
they  may  take  counsel  of  instinct  and  then  become  truly  wise. 
For  true  wisdom  is  just  reason  set  aglow  by  instinct.  But 
the  unlearned,  on  the  other  hand,  are  trusting  only  to  the  kindly 
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light  of  nature  itself.  Therefore,  if  by  chance  some  will-o’-the- 
wisp  lead  them  astray,  they  will  soon  be  finally  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  true  from  false,  and  will  perish  miserably.  Healthy 
instinct  outdoes  vainly  abstract  learning.  But  imperfect 
learning  can  be  corrected  by  more  instruction ;  while  untu¬ 
tored  instinct,  once  corrupted,  is  lost. 

To  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  then,  to  the  pedants 
with  their  systems  and  to  the  unlearned  with  their  instincts, 
we  must  offer  the  same  suggestion  as  to  the  place  of  science 
in  education.  On  the  whole,  special  points  of  difference  aside, 
I  should  agree  with  Dilthey.  There  is  no  universally  valid 
science  of  pedagogy  that  is  capable  of  any  cornplete  formula¬ 
tion,  and  of  direct  application  to  individual  pupils  and 
teachers.  Nor  will  there  ever  be  one  so  long  as  human  na¬ 
ture  develops,  through  cross-breeding  in  each  new  generation, 
individual  types  that  never  were  there  before ;  so  long  as  his¬ 
tory  furnishes,  in  every  age,  novel  social  environments,  new 
forms  of  faith,  new  ideals,  a  new  industrial  organization,  and 
thus  new  problems  for  the  educator.  So  long  as  these  things 
go  on,  the  educator’s  calling  will  be  an  art  to  whose  beauty 
and  complexity  no  science  will  be  adequate.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  inadequacy  of  science  is  made 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  knowing  nothing  of  it.  The  more  inade¬ 
quate  science  is  when  alone,  the  more  need  of  using  it  as  a 
beginning  when  we  set  about  our  task.  For  the  inadequacy 
of  beginnings  is  always  an  indication  that  if  we  are  to  go 
further  we  ought  at  least  to  comprehend  these  beginnings 
themselves.  Instinct  needs  science,  not  as  a  substitute,  but 
as  a  partial  support.  Or,  as  I  said,  when  you  teach,  you  must 
know  when  to  forget  formulas ;  but  you  must  have  learned 
them  in  order  to  be  able  to  forget  them. 

Yet  enough  of  these  generalities.  It  remains,  in  this  paper, 
to  point  out  certain  portions  of  modern  scientific  research 
that  promise  to  be  most  useful  to  the  educator,  within  the 
limits  that  have  been  set  in  the  foregoing  to  all  such  useful¬ 
ness.  Of  pedagogy  as  a  single  and  determinate  science,  I 
have  always  had  serious  suspicions ;  and  the  reasons  for  these 
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I  have  now  sufficiently  formulated.  That  the  teacher  needs 
to  know  all  that  he  can  (i)  of  the  subjects  that  he  is  to  teach, 
and  (2)  of  certain  branches  of  science  that  promise  to  be  of 
service  to  all  teachers  in  general,  whatever  their  special  call¬ 
ings,  I  have  never  doubted.  I  reject  the  pedagogical  system. 
I  believe  in  the  training  of  teachers.  And  this  training,  in  so 
far  as  theoretical  science  can  be  of  general  service  to  its  ends, 
I  conceive  to  be  determined  by  two  considerations.  The  first 
is  that  the  teacher  should  be,  as  I  may  word  it,  a  naturalist, 
loving  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  scientifically  comprehending  the 
life  of  childhood  and  youth,  just  as  other  naturalists  try  to 
comprehend  the  life  of  other  organisms.  The  second  is  that 
the  teacher  should  be  a  man  of  rational  ideals,  knowing  what 
moral  and  social  ends  he  wants  to  serve,  and  why  he  regards 
them  as  worthy.^  The  second  consideration,  being,  with  all  its 
importance,  the  one  capable  of  the  briefer  treatment  here,  I 
shall  put  next  in  order.  The  first  consideration  will  then  be 
summarily  dealt  with  as  I  close. 

JosiAH  Royce. 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


IV. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  STATE  CONTROL  IN 
EDUCATION. 

The  common  impression  that  education  may  be  for  good  or 
for  evil  seems  to  be  without  authority.  It  can  only  be  for 
good.  It  has  reference  only  to  mental  atid  moral  develop¬ 
ment.  There  may  undoubtedly  be  mental  development  with¬ 
out  moral  growth,  with  artistic  scoundrelism  as  a  result,  but 
this  comes  from  the  lack  of  education  rather  than  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  it.  Education  in  its  true  sense  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  whole  human  nature  up  to  the  best  and 
highest  possibilities. 

Dr.  Francis  Lieber — and  there  is  no  higher  authority — 
says  that  a  state,  in  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  is,  in 
brief,  an  association  of  individuals  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  rights  which  are  essential  to  all  its  members  and  which 
can  be  enforced.  It  exists  for  the  better  obtaining  of  the 
true  ends  of  each  individual  and  of  society  collectively.  Then 
one  of  the  principal  ends  for  which  states  are  organized  is  the 
promotion  of  education. 

Mental  and  moral  development  may  be  slight  or  it  may  be 
very  extended.  All  cannot  attain  the  highest  development. 
The  multitude  only  acquires  the  elements.  A  liberal  devel¬ 
opment  of/  the  best  qualities  of  human  nature  has  a  money 
value.  Then  it  may  be  pertinently  asked  if  the  many  should 
contribute  this  money  value  to  the  few.  If  so,  then  there 
should  be  compensations  of  some  kind.  Are  there  such,  and 
if  so,  what  are  they  ?  Education  may  lead  in  directions  as 
to  the  advisability  of  which  people  will  differ  in  opinion;  it 
may  even  enter  fields  to  which  some  may  object  on  conscien¬ 
tious  grounds.  How  far  ought  the  state  to  persist  in  spite 
of  such  differences  or  such  conscientious  objections  ?  Educa¬ 
tion  is  promoted  by  processes  of  endless  variety,  by  instruc- 
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tors  of  different  degrees  of  competency  and  experience,  and 
therefore  of  differing  degrees  of  value  measured  by  a  money 
standard,  and  also  by  innumerable  artificial  helps  and  appli¬ 
ances,  some  simple  and  inexpensive,  others  elaborate  and 
costly.  How  far  ought  the  state  to  go  in  providing  these? 
To  what  extent  ought  the  state  to  provide  the  facilities  and 
helps  for  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  its  citizens, 
and  how  far  should  it  go  in  controlling  the  directions  in  which 
such  development  should  proceed  and  the  processes  by  which 
it  may  be  secured  ? 

Again  referring  to  Dr.  Lieber’s  exposition  of  the  purposes 
for  which  governments  are  maintained,  we  recall  that  it  is  to 
the  end  that  all  individual  rights  which  are  enforceable  may 
be  enforced,  and  the  true  ends  of  society  promoted.  The 
rights  and  interests  of  all  members  of  a  state  are  to  be  equally 
considered.  One  cannot  be  aided  at  the  cost  of  another,  un¬ 
less  it  be  as  the  indirect  result  of  a  public  necessity.  If  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  human  existence,  it  is  none  the 
less  so  of  governmental  existence.  Whatever  is  deemed  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  existence  and  the  most  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  collective  body,  may  be  done,  although  it 
may  operate  dissimilarly  or  inequitably  as  between  individ¬ 
uals.  It  seems  certain  that  nothing  can  be  essential  to  the 
healthful  existence  of  the  general  body  which  will  antagonize 
the  rights  or  conflict  with  the  convictions  of  any  individual. 
Aside  from  maintaining  the  general  organization,  the  entire 
body  must  treat  every  individual  like  every  other  individual, 
taking  into  account  the  inevitable  disparity  in  circumstances. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  the  more  liberally  a  people 
is  educated  and  the  more  generally  education  is  diffused 
among  the  whole  mass,  the  more  will  happiness  abound  and 
the  more  secure  and  effective  will  be  the  governmental  organi¬ 
zation.  It  would  also  seem  safe  to  say  that  some  education, 
and  that  generally  diffused,  is  imperatively  essential  to  the 
life  of  a  well-ordered  state,  competent  to  promote  the  ends 
for  which  it  exists. 

It  is  said  that  that  government  is  the  best  which  governs 
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the  least.  Perhaps  it  might  better  be  said  that  that  people  is 
the  happiest  and  the  strongest  which  requires  the  supervision 
and  restraints  of  government  the  least.  But,  again,  is  not  that 
putting  the  proposition  in  the  wrong  way  ?  Would  it  not  be 
still  better  to  say  that  the  more  intelligence  and  moral  sense  a 
people  possesses  the  smaller  is  the  occasion  for  governmental 
interference  ?  The  world’s  experience  seems  to  show  that 
popular  intelligence  is  at  once  the  best  safeguard  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  state,  and  the  best  safeguard  against  the  necessity 
of  a  frequent  or  harsh  exercise  of  its  powers.  Then  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  government  is  bound  to  foster  and  encour¬ 
age  education,  it  is  bound  to  aid  all  agencies  which  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  intellectual  vigor  and  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  so  far  as  it  may  do  so  without 
violating  the  principle  that  all  individuals  must  be  treated 
alike.  It  must  regard  this  principle.  One  must  not  be  helped 
at  the  cost  of  another.  Individuality  must  have  free  play. 
That  is  the  best  government  which  gives  conscience  a  chance 
and  helps  individuality  to  make  the  most  of  itself.  That  is 
the  wisest  statesmanship  which  will  reduce  the  necessity  for 
state  interference  in  individual  affairs  and  the  exercise  of 
governmental  power  to  a  minimum.  Experience  shows  that 
education,  sufficiently  elaborated  or  sufficiently  diffused  to 
attain  this  end,  does  not  result  from  the  normal  development 
of  individual  character  or  the  mere  smile  of  governmental 
favor.  Unless  general  authority  is  exercised  and  substantial 
aid  extended,  ignorance  and  viciousness  grow  more  rapidly 
than  intelligence  and  virtue.  Then  the  state  must  provide 
educational  facilities  and  must  control  and  direct  educational 
processes  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  its  own  security  and 
the  most  perfect  attainment  of  the  ends  for  which  it  exists. 

There  will  be  differences  of  opinion,  which  it  is  not  the 
province  of  this  brief  article  to  undertake  to  determine,  as  to 
how  much  and  what  education  the  state  should  provide,  and 
what  may  wisely  and  safely  be  left  to  the  affluent  circum¬ 
stances  or  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  individuals.  Two- 
or  three  general  and  obvious  principles  may  be  safely  laid 
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down,  however.  The  state  manifestly  ought  not  to  require 
one  of  its  members  to  pay  for  the  support  of  education  to 
which  he  may  properly  object  on  conscientious  ground.  Pub¬ 
lic  education  must  be  along  lines  which  are  not  of  doubt¬ 
ful  expediency  and  which  are  clearly  of  public  and  general 
utility.  The  elements  of  an  education  must  be  provided  most 
thoroughly  and  completely,  for  these  may  be  extended  to  all 
children,  and  with  them  all  have  the  implements  with  which 
to  make  more  extended  conquests.  Beyond  an  elementary 
education,  it  may  be  said  that  the  true  rule  would  be  different 
in  different  cases.  As  material  resources  are  developed  and 
wealth  accumulates,  public  educational  facilities  may  very 
properly  be  improved  and  enlarged.  Great  states  must  neces¬ 
sarily  make  larger  and  better  provision  for  public  education 
than  small  ones,  for  large  cities  and  thickly  settled  territory 
greatly  augment  the  probability  of  illiteracy  and  vice.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  necessity  for  public  education  becomes 
more  and  more  imperative  and  the  successful  administration 
of  public  educational  processes  becomes  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Again,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  state  to  attempt  to 
educate  the  poor  alone,  any  more  than  it  was  once  enough  to 
provide  a  few  great  universities  for  the  rich.  The  education 
of  the  rich  and  poor  together  is  of  the  highest  public  impor¬ 
tance.  The  sciences  and  the  fine  arts,  the  cultivation  of  public 
aesthetic  taste  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  are  all  substantial 
supports  of  the  government.  So  is  history  and  the  consequent 
exemplification  of  the  world’s  struggles  for  freedom  and  liberty, 
with  the  accompanying  examples  of  heroic  deeds  and  ennob¬ 
ling  thoughts.  These  things  elevate  the  soul,  and  this  is,  in 
the  highest  sense,  material  to  the  endurance  of  a  state. 
Education  by  the  state  necessarily  extends  so  far  as  to  effect 
discipline,  exact  obedience,  and  inspire  respect  for  authority. 
The  great  importance  of  this  is  very  commonly  overlooked. 
The  government  must  develop  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  a  spirit 
'of  patriotism,  and  it  can  do  it  more  effectually  in  connection 
with  public  educational  work  than  in  any  other  way.  Indeed, 
this  is  public  educational  work  of  the  first  value,  and  it  would 
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seem  that  it  must  be  so  regarded,  or  practically  fail  of  public 
attention.  Innumerable  other  considerations  might  be  easily 
adduced  as  aids  in  determining  how  far,  and  in  what  directions, 
governments  should  go  in  providing  public  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  people.  In  a  word,  constitutional  governments 
rest  upon  public  institutions  which  are  at  once  the  support 
of  and  the  check  upon  govermental  power,  and  states  should 
do,  in  the  way  of  public  education,  whatever  will  add  to  the 
substantiality  of  these  institutions,  for  they  bring  quiet,  con- 
tentment,  and  happiness  to  all  the  people  by  strengthening 
and  controlling  the  governmental  arm  and  by  nourishing 
confidence  in  and  respect  for  the  governmental  authority. 
Whatever  the  government  does  undertake  to  do,  it  must  do 
with  thoroughness  and  completeness.  It  must  not  undertake 
to  do  everything.  It  must  have  good  reasons  for  what  it  does. 
Its  plans  must  be  well  defined.  Its  purposes  must  be  well 
understood.  It  must  execute  its  purposes  with  precision. 
Respect  for  public  authority  is  dependent  upon  this.  What¬ 
ever  the  state  undertakes  to  do  in  educational  work,  it  must 
accomplish.  It  must  justify  its  proceeding.  If  it  levies  taxes 
for  educational  purposes,  it  must  justify  the  exercise  of  the 
high  power  of  taxation,  and  it  must  show  results  commensur¬ 
ate  with  the  outlay.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this  unless 
it  exercises  control. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  shall  directly  erect  all  buildings, 
prescribe  all  studies,  or  appoint  all  teachers.  That  is  not  the 
American  way  and  it  is  not  the  best  way.  We  administer  all 
of  our  public  business,  except  what  is  .of  a  most  general 
character,  by  and  through  local  assemblages  and  local  officers 
and  agents.  We  accomplish  more  than  one  purpose  in  this 
way.  This  has  always  been  strikingly  true  of  our  educational 
business.  This  fact,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  led  to  some  un¬ 
fortunate  misapprehension.  The  feeling  has  been  quite 
common  that  educational  affairs  were  only  matters  of  local 
concern  and  that  each  city,  village,  town,  or  school  district 
was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  its  school  business  in  its  own  way,  no 
matter  whether  its  way  was  a  good  way  or  a  bad  way,  or  indeed. 
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that  if  it  so  pleased  it  might  decline  to  carry  on  educational 
business  altogether.  On  principle  and  in  fact  that  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  essential  element  in  all  this  work  is  the  power  of 
taxation.  Without  it,  all  else  would  be  impossible.  This 
power  does  not  inhere  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  districts.  It 
proceeds  entirely  from  the  legislative  and  executive  authority. 
So  far  as  educational  interests  are  concerned  in  this  country,  it 
proceeds  from  the  several  states.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not 
exercise  it  directly  in  all  cases.  The  State  of  New  York 
collects  by  direct  taxation  this  year  more  than  four  millions 
of  dollars  for  educational  purposes.  Cities  and  districts  col¬ 
lect  seventeen  millions  more,  but  they  do  it  only  by  the  ex¬ 
press  statutory  authority  of  the  state.  The  authority  which 
exercises  this  power  directly,  or  which  delegates  the  right  to 
exercise  it,  the  authority  from  which  it  proceeds,  must  be 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised  and  for  the 
results  which  flow  from  its  exercise. 

While,  therefore,  the  state  must  necessarily  administer  the 
details  of  its  public  educational  work  through  local  meetings, 
officers,  and  agents,  it  must  exercise  sufficient  control  to  make 
certain  that  its  general  purposes  are  not  thwarted,  but  that 
results  are  attained  which  justify  the  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power.  It  need  not  prescribe  the  style  of  architecture  in  which 
buildings  shall  be  erected,  nor  their  cost,  but  it  must  require 
that  sufficient  room  is  provided  for  all  pupils,  and  that  build¬ 
ings  shall  be  constructed  in  accord  with  well-known  scientific 
principles,  and  particularly  that  they  shall  be  healthful  and 
cheerful,  so  that  they  may  help  rather  than  hinder  the  work  of 
the  schools.  The  state  need  not  limit  the  extent  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  but  it  may  very  properly  say  that  certain 
branches  are  of  general  necessity  and  must  be  pursued.  The 
state  need  not  say  who  shall  teach  the  schools,  but  it  is  bound 
to  say  who  shall  not,  if  it  expects  to  attain  desirable  general 
results. 

In  short,  the  government  need  not  assume  to  limit  or  con¬ 
trol  all  of  the  public  educational  work  which  a  locality  may 
wish  to  undertake,  but  it  is  bound  to  see  that  what  is  done 
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shall  conform  to  its  general  plans  and  purposes,  and  shall  be  of 
such  a  character  that  it  may  be  properly  supported  by  funds 
resulting  from  general  taxation.  And  it  is  bound  to  see  that 
the  educational  facilities  in  all  localities  are  sufficient  in  extent 
and  of  such  a  character  as  will  insure  results  which  it  deems 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state. 

It  may  be  pertinently  added  in  conclusion,  that  if  states 
carry  on  educational  work  in  an  efficient  and  comprehensive 
way,  so  as  to  be  helpful  everywhere  and  to  make  sure  of  desir¬ 
able  general  results,  there  will  be  infinitely  less  local  jealousy 
and  antagonism  in  consequence  of  the  close  governmental 
supervision  and  control,  than  will  appear  at  the  slightest  inter¬ 
vention  of  nerveless,  indecisive,  and  fruitless  governmental 
action. 

Andrew  S.  Draper. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


•  V. 

THE  HERBARTIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PEDAGOGICS.  (I) 

The  attention  of  American  teachers  is  invited  to  a  brief 
■consideration  of  the  pedagogical  system  of  Johann  Friedrich 
Herbart,  who  was  born  at  Oldenburg  in  the  year  of  Ameri¬ 
can  independence,  1776,  and  who  died  in  the  university  town 
of  Gottingen,  in  1841.  He  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dents  who  gathered  about  Fichte  at  Jena  at  the  time  when 
German  philosophy  was  at  its  zenith,  and  was  himself  destined 
to  strike  out  a  new  line  of  development  from  the  Kantian 
basis.  Herbart  was,  after  Krug,  Kant’s  successor  in  the  chair 
of  philosophy  at  Konigsberg,  and  was  afterward  professor  at 
Gottingen.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pestalozzi,  some  of  whose 
work  he  scientifically  extended.  The  subject  of  pedagogics 
early  claimed  his  attention  and  interest,  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  more  than  any  other  man  he  deserves  the  distinction 
of  having  reduced  the  subject  of  education  to  a  science.  For 
its  sake  he  destroyed  an  old  and  created  a  new  psychology. 
In  originality  and  logical  consistency  in  working  out  peda¬ 
gogics  as  a  system,  Herbart  is  unrivaled.  His  influence  is 
growing  with  increasing  rapidity,  for  his  followers  have  made 
concrete  the  thoughts  that  with  him  were  abstractions.  No 
other  system  of  pedagogics  can  approach  Herbart’s  in  scien¬ 
tific  completeness,  and  although  he  has  many  opponents 
among  thinking  men,  yet  all  acknowledge  his  great  service. 
His  school  is  represented  in  Germany  by  the  Verein  fiir  wis- 
senschaftliche  Padagogik,  which  has  branches  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Though  no  American  is  likely  to  accept  in  their  complete¬ 
ness  all  the  results  at  which  Herbart  arrives,  yet  I  know  of  no 
other  system  which  contains  half  so  much  that  is  of  direct  and 
suggestive  value.  The  rigid  scientific  character  of  Herbart’s 
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work  makes  it  particularly  valuable  for  all  teachers  whose 
minds  are  not  yet  freed  from  the  ruling  empiricism  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Herbart  is  the  first  great  philosopher  who  devoted  his  main 
attention  to  pedagogics,  and  whose  system  in  all  its  parts 
stands  in  close  relation  to  this  as  an  end.  With  him  meta¬ 
physics,  psychology,  ethics,  and  pedagogics  form  a  system, 
each  of  whose  parts  is  essential  to  the  others.  The  tendency 
among  contemporary  adherents  of  Herbart  is  to  ignore  very 
largely  his  metaphysics,  and  to  develop  the  more  strictly  peda¬ 
gogical  phases  of  his  thought.  It  will  therefore  be  the  aim 
of  this  outline  to  exhibit  so  much  of  the  Herbartian  psychology 
and  ethics  as  will  suffice  to  give  the  proper  interpretation  to 
the  pedagogical  doctrines.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  attempt 
an  explanation  of  all  the  points  touched  upon,  for  such  an 
explanation  would  involve  writing  an  introduction  to  philos¬ 
ophy  in  general. 

Before  tracing  our  way  through  the  sciences  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  pedagogics,  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  take  a  some¬ 
what  general  view  of  the  whole  field,  even  though  it  antici¬ 
pates  somewhat  that  which  must  be  more  fully  treated  later. 

Herbart  was  a  personal  friend  and  admirer  of  Pestalozzi,  but 
never  a  disciple.  The  chief  merits  of  Pestalozzi’s  doctrines, 
he  says,  lie  neither  in  the  method  nor  the  matter  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  proceeds  io  give  the  child  an  expe¬ 
rience,  instead  of  presupposing  one  for  it.  On  this  point 
Herbart  and  Pestalozzi  are  at  one  in  accepting  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle:  that  it  is  the  principal  business  of  education  to 
supplement  what  nature  and  association  with  others  do  for 
the  child.  But  Herbart  regards  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  as 
merely  an  element  in  a  complete  system  ;  and  though  he  often 
agrees  with  him,  he  does  so  because  he  holds  certain  psycho¬ 
logical  views  which  Pestalozzi  did  not  share. 

There  are  two  diametrically  opposite  schools  of  pedagogy, 
one  of  which  is  best  represented  by  Frobel,  the  other  by  Her¬ 
bart.  The  one  doctrine  may  be  described  as  the  germ  or 
plant  theory,  the  other  as  the  forming  or  art  theory.  The 
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germ  or  plant  theory  presupposes  germs  of  power  implanted 
in  the  soul  which  are  to  be  developed.  The  forming  or  art 
theory  presupposes  that  education  is  a  matter  of  outward  in¬ 
fluence,  not  dependent  upon  an  inner  working  power  or  fac¬ 
ulty.  It  is  only  the  body  of  man,  says  Herbart,  which,  like 
the  germ  of  a  plant,  brings  its  future  form  with  it  into  the 
world.  Education  is  with  him  a  giving  and  a  drawing  out 
{geben  und  entziehen)  and  by  no  means  a  mere  caring  for  and 
wdLiting  {Ausstc/it  und  Wartung).  “  Man,  who  may  become  a 
wild  beast  or  a  personified  Reason,  needs  the  art  which  builds, 
which  constructs  him,  that  he  may  have  the  right  form.”  ' 

Herbart  stands  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the  great  leaders  of 
pedagogical  thought,  both  ancient  and  modern.  With  Socrates 
he  accepts  the  building  of  moral  character  as  the  great  end  of 
education  ;  with  Plato  he  holds  that  intellectual  culture  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  means  to  this  end ;  and  with  Aristotle,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  regards  education  as  a  supplement  to  the  experience  derived 
from  nature  and  the  mingling  with  men  in  society.  His  rela¬ 
tions  to  preceding  philosophers  are  quite  as  complicated  in 
the  field  of  metaphysics.  An  extender  of  one  side  of  Kanti¬ 
anism,  he  returns  to  the  Eleatics  for  a  correct  notion  of  being, 
to  the  Atomists  for  the  notion  of  the  multiplicity  of  being,  to 
Wolff  for  “  clear  notions  and  well-grounded  proofs,”  and  to 
Kant  for  a  “  science  out  of  notions.” 

herbart’s  psychology. 

The  soul  itself  is  a  real,  that  is,  a  simple  essence  of  single 
quality,  non-spatial,  and  not  conditioned  by  time  ;  hence  inde¬ 
structible  and  immortal.  The  phenomena  of  soul  life,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name  may  be  called  its  representations 
(Vorsiet/ungen,)  together  with  the  states  or  conditions  of  the 
same,  are  the  results  of  the  self-preservation  of  the  soul  against 
the  action  of  other  reals.  Fora  knowledge  of  these  metaphy¬ 
sical  monads,  which  Herbart  calls  reals,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  various  histories  of  speculative  philosophy.  All  men- 

’  In  the  preface  to  the  writer’s  Essentials  of  Method  an  attempt  is  made  to  harmon¬ 
ize  the  germ  and  architectural  theories  of  education. 
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tal  life,  then,  arises  from  these  representations,  their  reciprocal 
action,  and  their  states  or  conditions  {Zustande).  It  is  now 
plain  why  Herbart  enters  upon  a  polemic  against  the  old 
psychology,  which  hypostasizes  certain  conditions  of  the 
representations  into  independent  faculties  {yermogen'),  or 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  old  psychology  he  declares  to  be 
merely  a  formal  explanation  of  psychical  facts,  and  not  what 
psychology  to  have  any  value  must  be,  namely,  a  real  explana¬ 
tion  of  mental  phenomena.  Memory,  imagination,  feeling,  de¬ 
sire,  will,  etc.,  are  then  not  faculties  of  the  soul,  but  merely 
representations  in  their  various  states  and  relations.  It  is  the 
business  of  psychology  to  show  how  these  arise,  and  that  of 
pedagogics  to  see  that  the  needful  concepts  be  found  in  the 
child’s  mind  in  their  proper  connection  and  relation.  No 
other  system  assigns  to  the  teacher  so  important  a  function  as 
this,  and  no  other  is  so  well  adapted  for  practical  application 
in  the  work  of  education.  If  memory,  feeling,  and  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  number,  kind,  and  relation  of  representations, 
how  exalted  is  the  position  of  the  teacher  in  whose  hands  the 
determination  of  these  things  lies !  He  is  no  longer  the  mere 
feeder  and  observer  of  mind,  but  the  architect,  at  whose  magic 
touch  the  stately  and  beautiful  structure  is  to  arise.  The 
memory,  the  sensibilities,  the  moral  character  are  all  to  grow 
into  forms  of  strength  and  beauty  under  his  plastic  touch. 

We  next  find  a  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  representations,  according  to  which  a  representation, 
though  sinking  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  yet  re¬ 
mains  in  the  soul  as  a  striving  to  represent.*  The  unity  of 


*  Prof.  Bowne,  in  his  Introduction  to  Psychological  Theory,  has  borrowed  the 
hammer  of  Thor  and  gone  about,  a  veritable  modern  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  hurling 
his  weapon  at  Herbart  and  all  the  other  psychological  giants  who  have  ventured  to 
advance  theories  of  the  reproduction  of  ideas.  After  laying  them  all  low,  he  gives 
us  the  following  as  his  own  insight  on  the  subject ;  “  All  movements  of  ideas,  so 

far  as  they  are  not  due  to  volition,  result  from  the  mental  tendency  to  reproduce  past 
forms  of  activity  svhen  some  factor  of  those  forms  is  given  ”  (  p.  94).  This  appears 
to  mean  that  the  mind  has  a  tendency  to  reproduce  when  there  has  been  a  partial  re¬ 
production.  How  true  !  The  earth  has  a  tendency  to  rotate  after  it  has  made  a 
partial  rotation  !  Doubtless,  or  it  would  not  go.  But  why  should  man  thus  take 
to  his  back  at  the  foot  of  the  bottomless  pit  ?  To  accept  in  good  faith  the  attitude 
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the  soul  demands  that  when  two  different  representations 
appear  together  in  consciousness,  they  should  unite  :  but  being 
as  a  rule  different  they  hinder  {/lemmen)  each  other,  or  resist 
any  union.  If  there  is  but  one  representation  in  consciousness, 
this  claims  the  full  energy  of  the  mind ;  but  if  there  are  two 
representations  present  at  the  same  time,  each  will  lose  in  in¬ 
tensity  according  to  the  strength  of  its  opponent,  with  which 
it  cannot  unite.  Upon  this  rests  the  possibility  of  applying  a 
mathematical  calculation  to  the  psychological  mechanism  of 
representations.  We  have  therefore  the  statics  and  mechanics 
of  mind  ;  not,  as  some  have  wrongly  supposed,  to  try  to  meas¬ 
ure  in  numbers  the  strength  of  the  representations,  but  “  to 
recognize  in  these  mathematical  formulas  the  general  laws  of 
psychical  phenomena.”^  The  whole  calculation,  which  is  often 
exceedingly  complicated,  has  immediate  reference  to  the  com¬ 
bination  and  reproduction  of  representations.  As  before  re¬ 
marked,  all  psychical  phenomena  are  explained  from  the  states 
or  conditions  of  the  representations.  Representations  as 
already  spoken  of,  are  the  primary  states  or  conditions  {Ztt- 
stdnde)  of  the  soul ;  but  there  is  a  second  group  of  these  states 
called  the  secondary  conditions.  These  fall  into  two  classes,  (rt) 
feeling,  (f)  desire,  out  of  which  follows  will.  The  life  of  the 
soul  is  one  of  representations.  Everything  that  furthers  these, 
furthers  also  the  activity  of  the  soul;  everything  which  hinders 
a  free  representing  activity,  hinders  also  the  life  of  the  soul. 
Out  of  the  consciousness  of  a  furthering  or  of  a  hindering  of 
the  play  of  representations  arises  feeling.  When  the  flow  of 


toward  the  explanation  of  mental  phenomena  implied  in  Prof.  Bowne’s  critique, 
would  be  to  do  nothing.  As  well  might  Kant  and  La  Place  have  said  :  the  cosmos 
is  an  inscrutable  mystery  ;  it  is  therefore  vain  to  propose  a  nebular  hypothesis. 
From  Prof.  Bowne’s  standpoint,  how  idle  is  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  or  the 
atomic  theory  in  chemistry  !  Men  have  learned  that,  even  should  they  not  arrive  at 
ultimate  truth,  they  can  at  any  rate  attain  to  something  just  as  satisfactory,  namely, 
hypotheses  that  serve  to  rationalize  the  facts.  So  whether  Herbart’s  explanation  of 
mental  phenomena  is  the  ultimate  truth  or  not,  has  but  little  bearing  on  its  practical 
usefulness.  If  it  explains  mental  facts  so  as  to  throw  light  on  the  problems  of 
education,  it  is  so  far  pedagogically  sound.  The  only  English  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  this  school  is  in  Lindner’s  Empirical  Psychology. 

*  Herbart’s  Lehrbuch  zur  EinUitung  in  die  Philosophic  {Ed.  Hartenstein),  p.  295. 
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representations  is  furthered  there  arise  pleasant  feelings  ;  when 
hindered  or  checked,  unpleasant  or  painful  ones  come  into  ex¬ 
istence.  “  Feelings  and  desires  are  not  something  alongside 
of  or  external  to  representations,  least  of  all  are  there  particular 
faculties  for  them  ;  but  they  are  changeable  conditions  of  those 
representations  in  which  they  had  their  seat.”  * 

Desire  is,  in  general,  that  state  of  mind  in  which  there  is  a 
striving  to  bring  about  some  other  state  not  now  present,  the 
upward  striving  of  a  representation  against  opposing  represen¬ 
tations  already  in  consciousness.  Out  of  desire  grows  will, 
when  the  attainment  of  the  desire  appears  to  the  mind  as 
possible.  Desire,  in  accordance  with  its  notion,  seeks  satis¬ 
faction.  If  this  appears  to  be  impossible,  the  desire  remains 
mere  wish  ;  but  if  the  end  appears  to  be  attainable  then  de¬ 
sire  becomes  will,  which  manifests  itself  in  action.  It  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  understanding  of  Herbart’s  peda¬ 
gogics  to  understand  clearly  his  notion  of  will.  With  him 
the  will  is  a  thoroughly  realistic  element.  Or,  to  speak  in 
Kantian  phrase,  it  is  only  the  empirical  character  of  will  which 
Ilerbart  accepts.  He  rejects  entirely  the  intelligible  charac¬ 
ter,  or  free  will,  because  the  education  of  a  will  that  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  space  and  time,  and  hence  of  all  phenomenal 
influences,  is  unthinkable.  “Freedom  of  the  will,”  he  says, 
“is  acquired,  like  the  reason,  and  is  limited  like  it.  For  it  is 
nothing  but  the  possibility  that  the  strongest  mass  of  repre¬ 
sentations  may  become  the  seat  of  a  characteristic  will,  which 
lifts  itself  above  all  other  excitations  and  impulses  of  the 
psychical  life.  Children,  and  intoxicated  or  delirious  persons, 
are  not  free ;  the  first  because  they  have  gained  no  character,  Le., 
no  decidedly  ruling  masses  of  representations;  the  second  be¬ 
cause  a  hindrance  lies  in  the  way  of  the  representation-masses 
which  are  present.”  ® 

Herbart  acknowledges  no  categorical  imperative.  The  will 
is  the  representation  in  its  completeness  and  power.  It  is  a 
force  driving  to  action,  but  itself  without  personal  self-con- 

*  Herbart,  op.  cit.,  p.  301. 

‘  Herbart,  op.  cit.  p.  307. 
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sciousness.  It  lies  upon  the  objective  side  of  psychical  life 
whereas  consciousness, aesthetic  judgments  and  ideas  lie  upon 
the  subjective  side.  Just  as  a  man  knows  himself,  so  he 
knows  his  will  as  an  objective  fact.  The  characteristic  of  the 
will  is  its  relation  to  the  practical ;  it  grows  “  through  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  deed,”  for  though  the  deed  follows  the  will,  yet 
the  will  gets  its  strength  and  decision  through  action.®  Such 
is  Herbart’s  conception  of  the  will.  Lying  upon  the  objective 
side  of  the  soul,  and  having  no  inner  and  original  connection 
with  moral  and  aesthetic  judgments  and  ideas,  it  must  be 
brought  into  living  connection  with  the  latter,  that  it  may  be 
entirely  and  unconditionally  determined  by  the  moral  judg¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  business  of  education,  an'd  leads  us  to  a 
consideration  of 

herbart’s  ethics. 

Here  also  Herbart  starts  from  an  empirical  basis.  With 
him,  ethics  cannot  rest  upon  an  objective  law  of  freedom,  for 
this  is  excluded  by  his  psychology.  His  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  psychological  and  subjective,  rather  than  transcenden¬ 
tal  and  objective,  as  with  Kant.  He  starts  from  the  fact 
that  along  with  Our  power  of  forming  theoretical  judgments 
there  goes  the  power  of  passing  judgment,  or  of  expressing 
approval  or  disapproval  of  any  given  object,  without  any 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  same.  These  judgments  of  appro¬ 
bation  or  disapprobation  always  have  reference  to  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  representations,  and  are  generally 
very  complicated  ;  but  Herbart  argues  that  there  must  be  a  few 
non-reducible  ones  from  which  all  the  others  may  be  deduced. 
The  science  of  these  simple  relations  which  have  to  do  with 
approval  or  disapproval,  Herbart  calls  aesthetics.  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  part  of  aesthetics  which  has  to  do  with  the 
predicates  “  beautiful  ”  or  “  ugly,”  he  leaves  to  those  who  come 
after  him,  and  confines  himself  to  those  simple  relations  of 
the  will  which  touch  upon  moral  action,  or  ethics.  Those 
simple  relations  of  the  will  which  form  the  object  of  original 


*  Herbart,  Allgemeine  Padagogik,  Buch  iii.,  cap.  4. 
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moral  approval  or  disapproval  are  called  the  moral  ideas,  of 
which  there  are  five.  The  first  is  that  of  inner  freedom, or  the 
agreement  of  the  will  with  its  own  law-giving  judgment.  “  By 
inner  freedom  we  do  not  mean  the  pure  self-determination  of 
the  will,  but  that  independence  of  sense-impulses  which  is 
united  with  its  dependence  upon  moral  impulse.  The  will  is 
free  when  it  tears  itself  loose  from  the  yoke  of  desire  that  it 
may  subordinate  itself  to  the  good  and  serve  the  same.”  ’  But 
children  at  first  have  no  law-giving  judgment.  Their  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  good  and  right  is  weak  and  dim,  hence  the 
necessity  of  their  following  for  a  time  a  foreign  law-giving  will, 
that  of  the  parent  or  teacher.  Law  may  be  a  pattern  for  will, 
but  legality  is  only  a  step  toward  inner  freedom.  The  child 
must  gradually  acquire  correctness  and  strength  of  insight, 
or  judgment,  i.e.,  law-giving  will.  Here  is  work  for  education 
to  do.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  Herbar- 
tian  pedagogics  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  train  the  will  as 
systematically  and  as  effectively  as  we  now  train  the  intellect. 
If  the  American  desire  to  build  up  moral  character  in  pupils 
is  to  become  anything  more  than  a  pious  wish,  we  must 
have  something  definite  in  the  pedagogics  of  will-training. 
We  can  find  at  least  a  beginning  here  in  the  Herbartian 
system. 

The  second  idea  is  that  of  efficiency,  as  a  correct  measure 
of  the  strength  at  which  the  judgment,  or  the  law-giving  will, 
should  arrive.  This  conception  involves  the  factors  strength, 
concentration,  and  harmonious  action  of  the  will. 

I  The  two  ideas  already  defined  are  seen  to  have  really  na 

content ;  tfiey  are  rather  mere  rules,  or  forms  of  morality,  and 
hence  are  called  the  formal  ideas. 

We  are  to  look  to  the  three  following  ideas  for  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  content  of  morality.  The  third  idea  is  that  of 
j  good-will,  or  the  will  which  makes  the  foreign  good  its  object ; 

j  the  fourth  that  of  rights,  as  the  rule  of  agreement  between 

I  different  individuals  and  the  displeasure  in  strife  ;  and  fifth 

I  ’  Drobiscb,  Religionsphilosophie,  p.  177. 
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that  of  equity,  as  the  reward  for  good  and  bad  actions.  There 
are  then  three  universal  virtues :  Love,  sense  of  legal  right, 
and  sense  of  equity.  We  need  not  stop  here  to  trace  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  these  ideas  to  social  life  and  government,  but  may  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  that  which  has  immediate  reference  to  the 
work  of  education. 

The  idea  of  inner  freedom  is  the  idea  of  ideas,  the  presuppo¬ 
sition  of  all  virtues,  and  out  of  it  springs  Herbart’s  notion  of 
the  end  of  education.  Virtue  is  the  sum  total  of  pedagogical 
aim,  it  is  the  idea  of  inner  freedom  growing  in  our  person  into 
permanent  actuality.®  The  development  of  moral  character 
as  the  highest  aim  of  man,  and  therefore  of  education,  must  be 
universally  acknowledged. 

herbart’s  pedagogics. 

This  is  the  necessary  end  and  aim  of  education,  but  subor¬ 
dinated  to  this  as  its  conditions  we  find  a  number  of  possi¬ 
ble  ends  of  education.  These  are  determined,  not  by  the 
teacher  or  by  the  pupil,  but  by  the  aims,  the  desires,  the  needs 
of  the  future  man.  Education  must  make  these  possible  to 
him.  It  must  think  of  the  “  activity  of  the  ongrowing  man 
in  general,  the  quantity  of  his  direct  inner  life  and  activity,” 
not  so  much  as  a  many-sided  business  but  as  a  many-sided 
mental  receptivity.  “  All  must  be  lovers  of  all,  each  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  one  thing.”  This  leads  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  departments  of  Herbart’s  work,  his  demand  for 
gleichschwebende  Vielseitigkeit  des  Interesse, — i.e.,  a  harmonious 
many-sidedness  of  interest. 

We  have  seen  that,  with  Herbart,  the  building  of  moral 
character  is  the  great  end  and  aid  of  education,  but  character 
building  is  the  building  of  the  will,  so  that  the  real  worth  of 
instruction  is  measured  by  its  influence  upon  the  will.  One 
need  not  go  far  to  find  examples  of  great  learning  combined 
with  great  weakness  of  moral  character.  The  reason  for  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  learning  has  been  imparted  in 


•  Herbart’s  Umriss padagogischer  VorUsungen,  g  8. 
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such  a  way  that  interest  has  not  been  aroused.  The  word 
interest  is  used  in  a  double  sense.  The  common  conception 
of  its  function  in  school  is  that  it  is  desirable  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  Pupils  should  have  their  interest  aroused  that  they  may 
the  better  impress  upon  their  minds  the  matter  to  be  learned. 
This  is  receptive  interest.  But  this  does  not  of  itself  make  it 
certain  that  a  range  of  thought  will  be  produced  out  of  which 
will  proceed  an  energetic  will.  Herbart’s  conception  of  in¬ 
terest,  however,  includes  the  foregoing  and  much  more;  it 
is  of  interest  not  merely  as  a  transient  means  in  education, 
but  as  an  end,  that  he  speaks.  Interest  shall  not  be  merely  a 
temporary  thing,  but  continuous,  “  far  following.”  It  shall  be 
something  that  takes  hold  of  the  whole  soul  of  a  child,  that 
passes  through  the  stages  of  pleasure,  desire,  will,  and  ac¬ 
tion.  It  means  in  general  “  the  kind  of  mental  activity  that 
instruction  should  incite,  in  that  it  does  not  stop  with  mere 
knowledge,  for  one  thinks  of  knowledge  as  a  store  which 
might  be  lacking,  without  the  owner  being  another  than  he  is. 
Whoever,  on  the  contrary,  holds  fast  to  something  known  and 
seeks  to  extend  it,  he  has  interest  for  this  thing.”  *  Again,  the 
interest  which  instruction  should  excite  is  direct  and  not 
indirect.  It  should  not  arise  from  emulation,  or  hope  of  good 
marks,  or  a  fine  position  in  life.  It  proceeds  from  pure  love 
for  a  subject,  finding  its  reward  in  the  study  itself.  It  is  not 
impelled  by  selfishness,  or  fear,  or  ambition.  It  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  avoid  all  those  means  which  arouse 
the  indirect  interest,  for  this  may  hinder  the  excitation  of  the 
direct  interest  which  is  the  very  aim  and  end  of  instruction 
itself.“ 

But  the  idea  of  the  direct  interest  needs  a  further  determina¬ 
tion.  Does  not  one  constantly  see  about  him  narrow,  barren 
lives  ;  men  and  women  whose  whole  existence  is  bound  up  in 
some  one  ruling  idea?  Does  he  not  see  men  whose  only 
thought  is  money,  or  notoriety,  and  women  whose  life  is 

•  Herbart,  Umrits p&dagogischer  Vtrlesungen,  §  62. 

'*  Compare  Ziller,  Grundlegung  zur  Lehre  vom  erziehenden  Unterricht,  p.  247. 
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summed  up  in  the  word  fashion,  or  pride,  or  ambition  ?  Is  it 
not  clear  that  all  the  most  sacred  and  valuable  possibilities  and 
duties  of  life  are  neglected  or  despised,  that  life  itself  is  likely 
to  become  barren  and  worthless  even  to  the  possessor  when  its 
one  prop  and  support  is  taken  away?  Such  limited,  one-sided 
lives  must  be  avoided  through  the  arousing  of  a  many-sided 
interest.  “  In  a  many-sided  interest,”  says  Kern,  “  the  pupil 
should  find  a  moral  support  and  protection  against  the  servi¬ 
tude  that  springs  from  the  rule  of  desire  and  passion.  It 
should  protect  him  from  the  errors  that  are  the  consequence 
of  idleness ;  it  should  arm  him  against  the  fitful  chances  of 
fortune;  it  should  make  life  again  valuable  and  desirable,  even 
when  a  cruel  fate  has  robbed  it  of  its  most  cherished  object ; 
it  should  enable  one  to  find  a  new  calling  if  driven  from  the 
old ;  it  should  elevate  him  to  a  standpoint  from  which  the 
goods  and  successes  of  earthly  striving  appear  as  the  accidental, 
by  which  his  real  self  is  not  affected,  and  above  which  the 
moral  character  stands  free  and  sublime.”  “ 

To  specify  more  particularly,  one  may  divide  these  many- 
sided  interests  into  two  groups  or  classes,  namely,  interests 
arising  from  knowledge,  and  interests  arising  from  association 
with  others,  as  in  the  family,  the  church,  the  school,  society. 

Of  interest  as  related  to  knowledge  we  may  distinguish: 

1.  The  empirical  interest,  or  the  pleasure  excited  in  the 
mind  by  the  change  and  novelty  which  arise  from  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  manifold  and  variegated.  This  is  the  starting 
point  in  education,  and  supplies  the  raison  d'itre  of  the 
kindergarten  and  all  the  concrete  work  of  observation  in  the 
primary  school. 

2.  The  speculative  interest,  or  the  search  for  the  causal  con¬ 
nection  of  things  to  which  the  dark,  or  problematical,  or  mys¬ 
terious  impels  the  mind.  “  He  who  rejoices  upon  looking 
into  the  starry  heavens  has  the  emiprical  interest ;  he  who 
reflects  upon  the  conditions  of  their  origin  has  the  speculative 
interest.”  “  It  is  the  speculative  interest  to  which  we  appeal 

'•  Kern,  Grundriss  der  Pddagogik,  §  I2. 

'*  Ufer,  Vorschule  der  Padagogik  Herbart’s,  p.  46. 
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when  we  teach  pupils  to  see  and  look  for  the  reasons  of  things  ; 
when  we  teach  them  to  look  beyond  the  facts  to  the  laws  that 
unify  them  and  make  them  appear  in  their  rational  connection. 
It  pertains  to  the  stage  of  generalization  in  instruction. 

3.  The  aesthetic  interest,  or  that  which  is  aroused  by  regard¬ 
ing,  not  the  manifoldness  and  variety  of  things  or  their  causal 
connection,  but  their  relations  to  each  other,  whether  in  the 
world  of  sense  or  of  thought.  It  is  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  art,  or  in  morals. 

The  interest  which  arises  from  association  with  others  is  of 
a  sympathetic  nature,  in  which  the  following  points  may  be 
distinguished : 

1.  The  sympathetic  interest,  or  that  which  is  aroused  by 
the  joy  or  sorrow  of  others.  It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  things 
in  the  kindergarten  that  it  cultivates  so  exquisitely  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  between  child  and  child. 

If  this  feeling  of  individual  sympathy  is  extended  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  greater  relations  of  society  into  feeling 
respecting  the  welfare  of  large  numbers,  we  have : 

2.  The  social  interest.  This  is,  of  course,  a  cultivation  of 
the  great  institutional  interests  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
It  lies  at  the  basis  of  patriotism  and  its  kindred  virtues. 
When,  finally,  the  interest  is  directed  to  the  history  and 
destiny  of  mankind,  when  it  is  as  clear  to  the  understanding 
as  to  the  feelings  that  the  ordering  of  the  history  of  man 
involves  something  more  than  mere  human  power,  and  that 
therefore  the  history  of  each  individual  does  not  lie  entirely 
in  his  own  hands,  then  fear  and  hope  gather  in  the  heart”  “ 
This  we  call 

3.  The  religious  interest. 

Finally,  just  as  one-sidedness  of  interest  must  be  avoided,  so 
must  an  unsymmetrical  development  be  prevented.  The 
growth  of  interest  must  be  harmonious  {gleichschwebend). 

“  Interest  is  the  light  with  which  Herbart,  once  for  all,  has 
brought  the  dark  and  tortuous  course  of  dialectics  into  the 


**  Ufer,  Vorschule  der  Padagogik  Herbart’ s,  p.  47. 
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clearness  of  day.  It  is  the  charmed  word  which  alone  gives 
power  to  instruction  to  call  the  spirit  of  youth  and  to  make  it 
serve  the  aim  of  the  master.  It  is  the  lever  of  education, 
which,  lightly  and  joyfully  moved  by  the  teacher,  can  alone 
bring  the  youthful  will  into  the  desired  activity  and  direction.” 

Charles  De  Garmo. 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 


Dr.  R.  Staude,  Fddagogische  Studien,  Hrsg.  von  W.  Rein,  Ileft  II. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 

CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES  IN  BOSTON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Girls  were  first  admitted  to  the  public  schools  of  Boston  in 
1790.  They  were  on  an  equal  footing  with  boys  in  all  classes 
until  1830,  when  a  separation  was  established  in  four  out  of 
the  nine  schools  then  carried  on.  This  separation  has  wid¬ 
ened,  until  now  there  are  fifteen  schools  for  boys  alone; 
fifteen  for  girls  alone;  seventy-four  classes  in  mixed  schools, 
of  which  thirty-nine  are  of  boys  alone  and  thirty-five  of  girls 
alone ;  leaving  only  about  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  public 
school  pupils  who  are  really  co-educated. 

The  subject  of  co-education  had  not  been  discussed  in  the 
school  board  since  1830  until  March,  1890,  when  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Winship,  a  progressive  member  of  the  school 
committee,  who  with  Mrs.  Fifield  and  Dr.  Green,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  question  “with 
special  reference  to  future  school-buildings.” 

In  September  last  this  sub-committee  presented  a  majority 
and  a  minority  report.  The  majority  report  was  very  ex¬ 
haustive,  giving  not  only  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  the 
committee,  but  those  of  a  long  list  of  teachers,  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  physicians,  and  clergymen;  the  great  majority  of 
whom  were  in  favor  of  co-education.  Dr.  Green,  who  signed 
the  minority  report,  quoted  no  authorities,  but  based  his  argu¬ 
ment,  which  he  reiterated  personally  before  the  school  commit¬ 
tee,  on  the  moral  dangers  for  either  sex  and  the  physical  dan¬ 
ger  for  girls,  as  well  as  the  moral  shock  to  the  community  of  a 
movement  for  co-education.  Other  arguments  on  the  same 
side  were  as  follows :  the  necessity  of  specific  mental  and  moral 
adaptation  of  instruction  and  treatment  according  to  sex ;  the 
difficulty  of  adapting  the  manual  training  and  the  physical 
training  of  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  a  mixed  class;  the 
detrimental  effect  upon  attention  to  study,  of  the  personal 
preference  of  boys  and  girls  associated  together ;  the  trouble 
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of  finding  teachers  suited  to  mixed  classes;  the  chances  of 
social  intercourse  which  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  parents; 
the  inconvenience  of  reconstructing  school-houses  to  meet  the 
demands  of  co-education,  and  especially  the  great  expenditure 
necessary  to  such  reconstruction  ;  the  ill-timed  and  uncalled-for 
occasion  of  the  proposition  for  co-education ;  and  finally,  the 
urgent  need  of  appropriations  of  money  in  other  and  more 
important  directions  of  school  work. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  co-education  presented  in  the 
majority  report,  and  urged  in  the  discussion  before  the  school 
committee,  were  mainly  as  follows:  the  sexes  are  brought 
together  in  the  home  and  in  the  community,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  school  life,  and  are  therefore  intended  by  nature  to 
be  educated  together  and  should  be  trained  for  life  together;, 
as  they  are  destined  for  marriage,  they  should  know  each 
other  well  during  youth  and  hold  natural  and  unconscious, 
rather  than  artificial  and  clandestine,  relations  with  each  other ; 
the  sexes  being  complementary  by  nature  they  need  each 
other’s  companionship  at  one  period  of  life  as  well  as  another, 
at  school  as  well  as  at  home ;  boys  need  the  refining  influence 
of  girls,  and  girls  the  strengthening  influence  of  boys  during 
their  school  life ;  early  and  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  thoughts,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the  opposite  sex  will 
lead  to  nobler  character,  earlier  and  happier  marriages,  and  save 
from  temptation  And  vice;  the  stimulus,  too,  of  emulation  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  is  a  healthy  one,  tending  to  correct  the  faults 
of  either;  co-education  corrects  the  morbid  tendencies  of  pu¬ 
berty;  the  earlier  intellectual  maturity  of  girls  and  slower 
mental  development  of  boys  balance  and  correct  each  other; 
the  steady  conscientiousness  of  girls  and  the  robust  activity  of 
boys  are  mutually  helpful ;  the  occasional  relaxation  desirable 
for  girls  is  more  than  made  up  by  their  greater  ambition  and 
thoroughness;  the  association  of  the  sexes  gives  a  healthful 
animation  to  recitation ;  it  tends  to  put  either  sex  under  the 
instruction  of  the  opposite  sex,  which  always  works  to  advan¬ 
tage  ;  it  is  the  best  system  for  the  teacher,  giving  him  more 
breadth  of  treatment  and  more  variety  of  outlook ;  the  views 
of  life  which  pupils  obtain  from  a  teacher  of  both  boys  and 
girls  will  not  be  partial  and  unreal,  but  stereoscopic  and  com¬ 
plete  ;  discipline  will  be  much  easier  in  mixed  classes  than  in 
boys’  classes;  all  the  trend  of  the  higher  civilization  is  in  the 
direction  of  associating  the  sexes  in  all  the  activities  of  life; 
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as  the  equality  of  educational  privilege  is  more  widely  granted, 
the  association  of  the  sexes  in  educational  opportunity  will  be 
more  fully  admitted. 

After  an  earnest  discussion  of  the  whole  matter,  action  was 
indefinitely  postponed,  the  advocates  of  co-education  yielding 
to  the  financial  and  prudential  argument  for  the  present,  but 
in  no  degree  yielding  their  belief  in  the  doctrine,  and  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  its  resuscitation  at  no  distant  day.  The  press  and 
progressive  expression  everywhere  indorsed  the  majority  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee.  As  one  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
I  responded  by  letter  to  the  appeal  of  the  sub-committee, 
giving  my  unqualified  assent  to  co-education  as  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  a  well-founded  and  harmonious  educa¬ 
tion  for  both  boys  and  girls,  from  childhood  to  maturity,  in 
school,  college,  and  professional  study. 

Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins. 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BENNETT  LAW. 

The  problem  of  public  education  in  the  states  of  the  North¬ 
west  has  been  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  their  settle¬ 
ment.  Occupation  in  the  'Vest  has  not  proceeded  slowly, 
giving  time  for  voluntary  effort,  but  very  rapidly,  demanding 
immediate  and  collective  action.  The  foreign  immigration 
has  not  been  uniformly  scattered  among  established  commu¬ 
nities  and  absorbed  into  them,  but  often  distinct  nationalities 
have  taken  a  decisive  part  in  giving  society  its  very  first  terms. 
Germans,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Poles,  have  occupied  special 
localities,  certain  villages,  portions  of  cities,  and  have  been  in 
them,  from  the  beginning,  a  comparatively  independent  and 
controlling  force. 

Wisconsin  is  a  typical  northwestern  state.  Its  schools  are 
organized  throughout  on  a  public  basis.  Its  common  schools, 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  university  are  parts  of  one 
system,  made  in  many  ways  to  minister  to  each  other.  Yet, 
owing  to  this  marked  diversity  of  religious,  social,  and  national 
characteristics  in  different  localities,  there  is  necessarily  a  great 
difference,  in  various  portions  of  the  state,  in  the  form  and 
efficiency  of  instruction,  especially  in  primary  work.  The 
parochial  schools  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
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the  Lutheran  churches  have,  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
displaced  public  schools ;  and  the  public  schools  in  communities 
in  which  one  or  other  of  these  faiths  has  been  in  the  ascen¬ 
dency  have  sometimes  assumed  a  form  corresponding  to  these 
influences.  In  the  parochial  schools,  the  English  language 
has  often  not  been  used,  nor  always  been  taught;  and  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools — at  least  in  a  few  instances — 
have  had  but  a  slipping  hold  on  American  methods.  This 
broad  provision  for  public  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  this 
weakness  in  its  conditions  on  the  other,  give  occasion  to  pecu¬ 
liar  difficulties. 

The  first  controversy  of  the  past  year  concerned  the  use  of 
the  Bible.  Certain  Roman  Catholics  in  Edgerton  complained 
of  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  public  schools, 
and  brought  their  complaint  before  the  courts.  The  first 
decision  was  adverse  to  them,  and  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  comes  under  the  constitutional 
prohibition  of  “sectarian”  instruction.  This  decision  was  of 
the  more  moment,  as  the  state  has  taken  to  itself  the  whole 
field  of  education,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  institutions. 
The  decision  drew  out  some  very  vigorous  expressions  of 
dissent. 

The  second  discussion,  which  has  become  mixed  up  with 
politics,  and  fallen' a  prey  to  the  confusion,  passion,  and  dema- 
gogism  incident  to  such  strife,  pertains  to  the  teaching  of 
certain  studies  in  the  English  language  in  parochial  schools,  so 
far  as  they  are  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  public  instruction. 
The  Bennett  law — of  which  the  significant  section  is,  “No 
school  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school,  under  this  act,  unless 
there  shall  be  taught  therein,  as  part  of  the  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  of  children,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  United  States 
history,  in  the  English  language” — was  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature  without  excitement,  without  opposition,  without 
any  political  division.  It  arose  from  the  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  a  few  by  the  fact  that  education  in  the 
state  did  not,  in  all  cases,  result  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 

Existing  laws,  faithfully  applied,  were  sufficient  to  have 
removed  the  evil.  The  same  period  of  attendance  as  that 
required  by  the  Bennett  law — twelve  weeks  each  year,  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen — had  been  required  at  either  a 
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private  or  a  public  school.  The  private  school  had  been 
defined  as  one  giving  instruction  in  the  branches  called  for  in 
the  public  schools.  These  required  branches  were  somewhat 
more  extended  than  those  enumerated  in  the  Bennett  law. 
The  Bennett  law  thus  originated  in  a  sudden  impulse  to  do 
what  -liad  been  previously  enjoined  by  law,  but  was  partially 
neglected  in  its  administration.  It  either  arose  in  connection 
with  some  ignorance  of  existing  laws,  or  from  a  desire  to 
reanimate  them  by  a  new  and  explicit  announcement. 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  whose  pa¬ 
rochial  schools  are  of  increasing  moment  to  them,  unexpect¬ 
edly  objected  to  this  law.  Governor  Hoard,  with  considerable 
personal  enthusiasm,  supported  the  law.  It  thus  assumed 
sudden  political  importance,  and  secured  an .  interest  that 
would  have  hardly  fallen  to  it  on  a  purely  educational  basis. 
So  far  as  there  was  any  real  issue  in  it,  it  lay  in  the  question, 
whether  the  parochial  schools,  now  a  distinct  and  powerful 
factor  in  education,  should  be  allowed  practically  to  go  their 
own  way,  and  the  children  of  the  state  connected  with  them 
be  left  to  their  tender  care,  whatever  that  might  be,  or 
whether  the  state  should  reassert  the  right  it  had  previously 
claimed  of  enforced  education,  defining  the  term  education  to 
suit  its  own  sense  of  the  public  wants.  This  question  has 
now,  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  politics,  fallen  into  a  confu¬ 
sion  from  which  it  must  emerge  by  the  force  of  events,  rather 
than  as  a  result  of  any  political  action. 

The  Republican  party  took  up  the  issue  reluctantly,  and 
pronounced  on  it  in  its  platform  in  a  very  contradictory  way. 
In  support  of  the  Bennett  law,  it  declared :  “We  affirm  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  enact  laws  that  will  guarantee 
to  all  children  sufficient  instruction  in  the  legal  language  of 
the  state  to  enable  them  to  read  and  write  the  same.”  In 
conciliation  of  the  opposed  religious  sentiment,  it  affirmed : 
“The  Republican  party  recognizes  as  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the 
work  of  popular  education  the  private  and  parochial  schools 
supported  without  aid  from  public  funds,  and  disclaims  abso¬ 
lutely  any  purpose  whatever  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with 
such  schools,  either  as  to  their  terms,  government,  or  branches 
to  be  taught  therein.” 

The  Democratic  party  accepted  the  issue  with  more  readi¬ 
ness,  but  was  hardly  more  consistent  in  its  presentation  of  it. 
In  its  platform  it  pronounced  the  Bennett  law  to  be  “a  local 
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manifestation  of  the  settled  Republican  policy  of  paternal¬ 
ism.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  asserted;  “Favoring  laws  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  all  children,  we 
believe  that  the  school  law  in  force  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Bennett  law  guaranteed  to  all  children  of  the  state  opportu¬ 
nity  for  education,  and  in  this  essential  feature  was  stronger 

than  the  Bennett  law . We  therefore  denounce  that  law 

as  unnecessary,  unwise,  unconstitu  ional,  and  un-Democratic, 
and  demand  its  repeal.”  The  con  roversy  has  not,  therefore, 
involved  any  clear  division  of  policy  between  the  two  political 
parties;  and  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  being  accomplished, 
“the  little  red  school-house”  is  likely  to  retire  again  into  the 
background.  The  Republicans  strove  to  defend  the  law,  and 
were  yet  ready  to  rob  it  of  any  immediate  significance.  The 
Democrats' rejected  the  law,  but  afhrmed  their  general  adhe¬ 
rence  to  its  underlying  principle,  compulsory  education.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Republican  party  was  defeated  in  a  strongly 
Republican  state,  and  a  legislature  pledged  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Bennett  law  has  been  elected. 


The  controversy  has,  however,  more  significance  than  these 
political  results  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  will  tend  to 
affect  seriously  the  school  question.  Parochial  schools  have 
been  quietly  gaining  ground.  The  Lutherans  report  376 
schools  and  20,394  scholars.  The  Roman  Catholics  report  264 
schools  and  36,271  scholars.  The  ostensible  reason  for 
these  schools — the  want  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools — has  received  new  weight  from  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  excluding  the  Bible.  The  Bennett  law  broke 
in  on  the  tacit  acceptance  by  the  state  of  private  train¬ 
ing,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  place  of  its  own  instruction. 
This  interference,  though  involved  in  existing  laws,  when  thus 
distinctly  put,  met  with  decided  opposition  by  those  whose 
beliefs  and  familiar  methods  had  come  to  center  in  parochial 
work.  The  law,  therefore,  uncovered  a  real  difference  and  a 
real  difficulty,  which  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  quiet 
progress  of  events.  Nor  will  it  now  be  easy,  after  public  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  drawn  to  this  discrepancy  between  the  theory  of 


public  schools,  and  the  practice  under  it,  either  to  enforce  old 
laws  or  to  give  vigor  to  new  ones.  The  politicians  are  glad 
to  be  happily  rid  of  the  whole  subject.  The  parochial  schools 
have  made — even  though  the  laws  of  the  state  should  remain 


in  their  present  form — a  practical  step  toward  independence. 
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This  will  tend  to  widen  the  division  between  them  and  the 
public  schools,  and  lead  them  to  advance,  in  due  time,  a  claim 
very  difficult  to  resist,  either  to  be  released  from  the  burdens 
of  the  public  system  or  to  be  equal  partakers  in  its  funds. 
The  conflict  lies  between  the  force  of  American  ideas  and  alien 
institutions  which  are  trying  to  plant  themselves  among  us. 

The  course  of  events  in  Illinois  has  been  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  Wisconsin,  though  not  so  decisive.  Attendance  has 
been  required  at  prayers  in  the  State  University  at  Cham¬ 
paign;  excuses  being  granted  to  those  who  asked  them  on 
grounds  of  religious  belief.  A  young  man  refused  to  attend 
and  refused  to  request  permission  of  absence.  He  was  ex¬ 
pelled.  The  case  is  now  before  the  courts. 

A  “Compulsory  Educational  Law’’  has  been  in  operation  since 
July,  1889.  The  Republicans  were  not  especially  identified 
with  its  passage,  but  showed  a  disposition  to  espouse  it  in 
the  recent  political  strife.  States  like  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
show  circumstances  almost  identical  with  those  of  Wisconsin. 

A  question  akin  to  this  of  the  Bennett  law,  though  of  much 
inferior  significance,  has  been  the  giving  of  instruction  in  the 
German  language  in  public  schools.  In  cities  like  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  in  which  the  German  population  is  large,  this 
instruction  has  been  freely  admitted. 

John  Bascom. 

WlILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAWS  IN 
WISCONSIN  AND  ILLINOIS. 

In  1879  ^  passed  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  re¬ 

quiring  parents  and  guardians  to  send  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  to  “a  public  or  private  school 
for  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year.’’  This  law 
exempted  from  penalty  for  its  violation  all  persons  residing 
“more  than  two  miles  distant’’  from  the  school-house  in  their 
district  “by  the  nearest  traveled  road.”  Persons  failing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$5  to  $10  for  the  first  offense  and  from  $10  to  $30  for  each 
subsequent  offense.  This  fine  was  to  be  collected  by  the 
school  district  director  or  president  of  the  Board,  and  paid 
into  the  school  fund.  It  was  further  enacted  that  any  school 
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officer  who  neglected  to  prosecute  within  fifteen  days  after  a 
written  notice  has  been  served  on  him  would  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $20.  A  similar  law 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1883. 
State  Superintendent  Edwards  in  his  annual  report  in  1887 
declared  this  law  inoperative,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
in  all  more  than  one  hundred  children  attended  school  because 
of  its  existence.  He  stated  further  that  if  the  tables  of  sta¬ 
tistics  were  of  any  value  they  indicated  that  266,658  children, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  did  not  attend  any 
school.  He  urged,  therefore,  such  amendment  of  the  compul¬ 
sory  act  as  would  secure  more  general  attendance.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1889. 

In  Wisconsin  many  questions  arose  concerning,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  law  of  1879.  Among  them  were:  What  is  “a 
private  school”?  What  studies  must  be  taught  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law?  Have  children  who  have  been 
taught  in  the  elementary  subjects  in  a  foreign  language  met 
the  requirements? 

The  department  of  education,  interpreting  the  law,  stated 
that  any  private  school  in  which  “the  elementary  branches 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools”  were  subjects  of 
instruction  was  a  school,  and  that  in  public  schools  “instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  given  in  English  as  the  common  language  of  the 
country.”  As  in  Illinois,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
law  was  not  strictly  enforced,  and  the  spirit  of  it  was  evaded 
even  in  certain  public  schools,  where  German  was  taught  as  the 
language  of  the  school.  To  correct  what  was  considered  de¬ 
fective  in  the  law  of  1879,  famous  Bennett  law  was 

passed  in  1889,  requiring  that  children  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  should  attend  a  public  or  private  school  twelve 
consecutive  weeks  each  y?ar.  The  definition  of  “a  school” 
was  explicitly  stated  as  follows:  No  school  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  school  under  this  act  unless  there  shall  be  taught  therein, 
as  part  of  the  elementary  education  of  children,  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

It  was  provided,  however,  that  any  child  should  be  excused 
from  the  attendance  required  under  the  act,  (i)  if  the  parent 
should  not  be  able  to  send  the  child  to  school,  (2)  if  instruc¬ 
tion  had  “otherwise  been  given  for  a  like  period  of  time  to 
such  child  in  the  elementary  branches  commonly  taught  in  the 
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public  schools,”  or  (3)  if  the  child  “has  already  acquired  such 
elementary  branches  of  learning,”  or  (4)  if  “his  physical  or 
mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  attendance  inexpedient 
or  impracticable.” 

The  Illinois  law  passed  in  1889  is  in  the  main  the  same, 
excepting  that  it  requires  each  child  to  attend  school  “at 
least  sixteen  weeks,  at  least  eight  weeks  of  which  attendance 
shall  be  consecutive.” 

It  defines  a  school  in  the  same  terms  as  in  the  Bennett 
law,  adding  one  subject  of  instruction, — geography.  It  also 
authorizes  the  boards  of  education  to  employ  truant  officers, 
“to  arrest  children  of  a  school-going  age,  who  habitually  haunt 
public  places  and  have  no  lawful  occupation,-  and  also  truant 
children  who  absent  themselves  from  school  without  leave, 
and  to  place  them  in  charge  of  the  teacher  having  charge  of 
the  public  school  which  the  said  children  are  by  law  entitled 
to  attend.” 

Immediately  there  arose  opposition  to  these  laws  in  both 
states,  chiefly  from  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  charge  of  pa¬ 
rochial  schools,  but  notably  as  among  those  Lutheran  and 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  which  German  was  taught  almost 
exclusively.  The  claim  was  made  that  the  state  should  not 
dictate  what  subjects  should  be  taught  in  these  schools,  nor 
should  it  have  the  supervisory  power  over  them  implied  in  the 
law.  It  is  an  openly  confessed  fact  that  in  many  of  these 
schools  the  teachers  are  not  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
English.  The  claim  is  made,  however,  that  English  is  taught 
incidentally,  and  that  the  compulsory  feature  is  therefore 
unnecessary.  The  Lutherans  also  assert  that  they  are  not 
opposed  to  compulsory  education  per  sc.  Both  of  these  relig¬ 
ious  organizations  have  a  large  number  of  adherents  in  these 
states,  and  in  both  the  ultra-German  element  controls  the 
policy  of  the  churches.  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  con¬ 
ventions  were  held,  and  resolutions  were  passed  by  those 
bodies,  condemning  the  Bennett  law  in  the  most  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage,  and  demanding  its  unconditional  repeal.  They  prom¬ 
ised  their  united  support  to  that  party  and  to  those  candidates 
that  would  promise  to  vote  for  its  repeal.  The  Democratic 
party  accepted  the  offer,  received  the  promised  support  of  the 
Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  other  foreigners  who 
had  received  the  impression  that  this  was  a  “nativist”  warfare 
against  instruction  in  their  mother  tongue,  retained  the  adhe- 
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rents  of  the  party,  as  a  rule,  who  believe  in  free  trade,  received 
accessions  of  some  former  Republicans  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  recent  legislation  on  the  tariff,  and  rode  on  to  victory 
with  overwhelming  majorities  in  both  states.  The  country, 
not  prepared  for  the  result,  stands  appalled  in  the  presence  of 
what  it  conceives  to  be  a  menace  to  our  institutions  and  our 
government.  Well  may  patriots  view  the  situation  with  con¬ 
cern  should  it  be  true  that  we  have  in  these  northwestern 
states,  where  the  percentage  of  increase  in  population  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  section,  an  organized  force,  under 
ecclesiastical  control,  that  will  persistently  thwart  any  legisla¬ 
tive  action  by  which  we  may  hope  to  lessen  the  alarming 
amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States.  The  increase  of 
population  in  these  two  states  alone  in  the  last  decade  is 
1,108,865,  and  the  larger  population  of  it  is  of  foreign  birth  or 
ancestry.  Statistics  will  prove  that  two  thirds  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Wisconsin  and  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  that  of  Illinois 
is  of  foreign  descent,  and  probably  not  less  than  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  these  are  adherents  either  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  The  school  population  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  by  the  last  census,  ages  four  to  twenty,  was  592,- 
755.  Of  these,  354,405  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
The  Lutherans  claim  an  enrollment  of  20,000  in  their  schools. 
The  Roman  Catholics  claimed  36,271  in  their  Year  Book,  pub¬ 
lished  in  January,  1890.  Allowing  60,000  for  these  two 
churches,  and  10,000  for  other  private  schools,  there  remain 
nearly  90,000  persons  of  school  age  to  be  accounted  for.  At 
this  rate  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  several  thou¬ 
sand  children  in  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four¬ 
teen,  should  be  reached  by  a  compulsory  law.  The  gain  in 
population  of  the  compulsory  age  this  year  is  10,714;  the  gain 
in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  15,300.  The  inference  is 
that  there  has  been  considerable  increase  in  attendance  because 
of  the  Bennett  law,  and  yet  there  has  been  but  one  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  Bennett  law,  and  that  was  non-suited. 

The  most  significant  and  unfortunate  revelation  is  the  fact 
that  masses  of  voters  may  be  controlled  and  sent  to  the  polls 
to  vote,  nilly-willy,  for  the  candidate  whom  the  church  authori¬ 
ties  favor.  Yet  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  do  so  when  we 
recall  what  their  education  has  been.  Moreover,  this  very 
loyalty  to  church  indicates  possibilities  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  country  when  they  become  fully  Americanized  and  con- 
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vinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  patriotism.  Possibly  the 
most  startling  announcements  made  during  the  recent  canvass 
came  from  the  lips  of  adherents  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
who  said :  “The  public  schools  are  in  danger  and  their  friends 
should  rally  to  their  support.” 

It  would  be  unjust  to  class  all  those  who  voted  against  the 
compulsory  laws  with  the  enemies  of  the  public  schools. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  schools  have  open  and  con¬ 
cealed  enemies  among  them ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
thousands  of  persons  who,  having  voted  virtually  for  the 
repeal  of  the  laws,  are  ready  to  defend  the  schools  with  their 
blood,  if  need  be,  when  they  are  in  real  danger. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  any  class  of  people  in  America  ta 
live  for  themselves  alone,  in  their  own  community,  with  their 
horizon  bounded  by  their  own  customs,  institutions,  and  lan¬ 
guage.  A  free  and  unrestrained  commingling  of  Americans 
and  would-be  Americans  commercially,  socially,  and  politically 
would  enable  each  class  to  appreciate  the  virtues  and  respect 
the  customs  of  the  other.  The  results  of  the  recent  elections 
show  the  necessity  of  this.  Many  foreigners  were  misin¬ 
formed  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  laws,  and  their  ignorance  of 
our  people  and  institutions  was  played  upon  to  their  own 
injury.  On  the  other  hand,  had  some  of  our  people  appre¬ 
ciated  the  fact  that  a  long  ancestry  of  associations,  under  very 
different  conditions,  in  a  distant  Fatherland,  has  implanted 
deep  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  these  people  customs  and 
prejudices  and  dispositions, — some  quite  at  variance  with 
ours, — which  it  will  require  generations  of  a  new  life  under  the 
new  conditions  to  eradicate, — the  surprise  at  the  result  would 
not  have  been  so  great. 

This  election  has  emphasized  certain  suggestive  truths: 

1.  The  foreigner  needs  considerable  time  and  contact  with 
Americans  in  order  to  form  any  correct  conception  of  American 
ideas  and  institutions.  The  ordinary  requirement  of  five  years' 
residence  for  citizenship  is  not  adequate  assurance  that  he  has 
gained  this. 

2.  Religious  ideas  are  most  firmly  engrafted  by  education 
and  heredity,  are  most  tenaciously  held,  and  are  not  easily  up¬ 
rooted.  The  Bennett  law  was  a  civil,  not  a  religious  question ; 
but  interpreted  as  a  religious  question  it  carried  the  masses  in 
two  religious  bodies  because  of  that  fact. 

3.  The  language  of  one’s  country  or  ancestry,  like  religion. 
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has  a  strong  conservative  influence  upon  individuals.  Either 
one  assailed  in  reality,  or  in  supposed  reality,  will  arouse  oppo¬ 
sition  and  rally  unknown  defenders. 

4.  Political  parties,  as  has  been  often  illustrated  of  late,  are 
on  the  alert  for  what  will  lead  to  immediate  success.  They 
are  working  for  the  present.  These  churches  are  more  far¬ 
sighted.  They  are  working  for  the  great  future. 

5.  Americans  are  over-estimating  thejr  assimilative  power. 

6.  A  new  issue  of  national  importance  has  come  into  the 
field  of  politics. 

If  the  Democratic  party  redeems  its  pledges,  the  obnoxious 
laws  will  be  repealed.  But  others,  no  doubt,  will  be  placed  on 
the  statute  books  in  their  place.  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  would  be  untrue  to 
all  their  traditions  if  they  should  stop  in  the  progressive 
march  of  intellect  which  has  marked  their  history  for  five  cen¬ 
turies.  The  urban  population  is  increasing  very  rapidly  in 
these  states.  The  occupations  are  becoming  more  varied  and 
making  greater  demands  for  intelligence  and  skill.  Competi¬ 
tion  in  intellectual  and  commercial  affairs  will  increase  the 
demand  for  an  English  education.  We  venture  to  predict 
that  both  public  and  private  schools  will  be  benefited,  for  a 
time  at  least,  by  the  discussions  and  activity  that  has  resulted 
from  this  political -campaign.  Some  ecclesiastics  are  even  now 
demanding  better  teachers  and  better  methods  for  their  schools. 

All  patriots,  of  whatever  national  origin  originally,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  will  begin  to  consider  seriously  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  every  voter  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
security  of  our  republican  institutions,  should  not  be  guaranteed 
the  right  of  learning  to  speak  and  read  intelligently  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

State  Normal  School,  J-  J-  MapEL. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SELF-TEACHING  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  child  educates  himself.  The  teacher  superintends  and 
directs  the  process.  This  is,  according  to  Joseph  Payne,  the 
fundamental  law  underlying  the  science  of  education.  How 
shall  we  apply  this  principle  in  the  Indian  school  work? 

Does  the  Indian  child,  in  the  white  man’s  school,  commonly 
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educate  himself?  Does  he  experiment,  discover,  analyze,  and 
reason?  An  inspection  of  fifty  school-rooms  reveals  the  con¬ 
trary.  Four  fifths,  if  not  nine  tenths,  of  the  work  done  is 
purely  mechanical  drill.  The  imitative  powers  and  the 
memory  alone  are  exercised.  The  child  reads  by  rote,  he 
memorizes  the  combinations  in  arithmetic,  he  copies  letters 
and  forms,  he  imitates  the  actions  of  his  teacher.  Is  this  the 
fault  of  the  methods  employed,  or  of  the  subjects  taught,  or  is 
the  defect  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  Indian?  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  latter  hypothesis.  Observe  the  young 
Indian  out  of  school.  His  eye  is  keen.  His  brain  is  alert. 
He  observes  every  detail  of  the  outside  world,  and  draws 
inferences  from  the  facts  with  a  promptness  and  accuracy  of 
which  his  Caucasian  brother  is  incapable.  That  moving  speck 
on  the  distant  horizon,  this  half-effaced  footprint  in  the  dust 
of  the  road,  every  sign  which  appeals  to  his  wonderfully  acute 
senses — tells  its  story  to  his  active  brain.  He  is  all  alive. 
His  speaking  lineaments  and  descriptive  gestures  are  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  themselves ;  yet  a  language  scarcely  fuller  of  color 
and  vitality  than  is  his  warm  mother-tongue. 

The  gap  between  natural  and  formal  education,  as  Payne 
distinguishes  them,  is  in  any  case  a  wide  one,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  young  Indian  it  is  a  frightful  gulf.  The  pupil  of  the 
earth  and  the  seasons,  the  playmate  of  beast  and  bird,  is  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  rectangular  school-room,  and  set  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  tasks,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  by  a  being  of  alien  race  and 
unlike  mental  characteristics  and  habits  from  his  own.  He  is 
usually  confronted  at  first  by  a  set  of  unintelligible  symbols — 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet — and  required  to  learn  their  names. 
In  the  same  illogical  way,  certain  other  symbols,  which  stand 
for  numbers,  are  arbitrarily  stamped  upon  his  memory.  Does 
he  develop  intellectual  strength  under  these  conditions?  Are 
not  his  native  powers  rather  stinted  and  enfeebled?  In  the 
dead,  repressive  atmosphere  of  the  average  school-room,  this 
little  creature,  full  of  self-reliant  energy,  becomes  an  inert, 
unresponsive,  intellectually  dependent  child.  Only  in  the 
intervals  of  release  from  this  unnatural  pressure  does  he 
revert  in  some  degree  to  the  state  of  mental  and  physical 
vivacity  to  which  he  is  heir. 

A  change,  almost  a  revolution,  is  demanded,  both  in  matter 
and  method,  if  we  are  to  carry  on  this  work  of  Indian  educa¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  true  pedagogical  principles.  The  In- 
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<lian  child  must  be  set  to  observe  facts  and  to  report  them. 
His  reasoning  powers  must  be  allowed  full  play.  That  rest¬ 
lessness  and  curiosity  which  are  divinely  implanted  in  the 
young  of  the  human  species  must  be  controlled  and  directed, 
not  repressed.  We  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  teach  him  to 
read,  but  rather  let  him  go  on  teaching  himself  to  see  and  to 
think.  We  should  give  him  time  to  form  new  conceptions 
and  to  embody  them  in  a  new  language. 

The  deepest  utterance  of  this  age  is  an  irresistible  cry  for 
nature,  truth,  simplicity.  In  religion,  in  social  science,  in  edu¬ 
cation,  the  modern  mind  revolts  against  the  artificial,  the  con¬ 
ventional,  the  dogmatic.  Were  our  civilization  somewhat 
more  genuine  than  it  is,  we  should  have  much  more  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Indian.  We  who  have  to  do  with  the  education 
of  their  children,  may  profitably  study  the  Indian  habit  of 
mind,  and  wisely  and  sympathetically  continue  in  the  school¬ 
room  the  processes  of  development  already  begun  by  self  and 
nature. 

Elaine  Goodale. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency, 

South  Dakota. 


THE  NEW  'YORK  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  York  Kindergarten  Association  has  been  formed 
not  merely  with  the  view  of  establishing  as  great  a  number  as 
possible  of  free,  unsectarian  kindergartens  in  the  metropolis, 
but  also  of  increasing  popular  interest  in  kindergarten  meth¬ 
ods.  The  promoters  of  the  movement  are  well  aware  of  the 
■excellent  and  devoted  kindergarten  work  already  in  progress 
under  the  auspices  of  various  societies,  churches,  and  individ¬ 
uals.  They  wish  to  encourage  and  increase  this  work;  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  benefits  of  the  kindergarten  to  parts  of  the  city  not 
yet  reached  or  not  fully  covered  by  existing  institutions;  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  work  done  in  other  cities,  as  well 
as  in  their  own,  in  this  direction,  and  finally  to  bring  before 
the  people  and  the  authorities  the  question  of  following  the 
good  example  of  other  cities  of  the  country  by  adopting  the 
kindergarten  into  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

Those  active  in  this  Association  believe  that  the  kindergarten 
idea  has  not  had  the  consideration  it  deserves  in  New  York; 
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in  fact,  that  New  York  is  behind  other  and  smaller  American 
cities  in  utilizing  one  important  agency  in  general  education. 
They  believe  that  the  teachers,  the  philanthropists,  the  good 
citizens,  should  consider  more  closely  the  philosophical  basis  of 
the  kindergarten  system ;  should  study  more  carefully  its  re¬ 
sults,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  in  the  training  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child ;  should  inquire  more  curiously  into  the  effects  of 
the  kindergarten  in  their  own  and  other  communities,  as  an  in¬ 
fluence  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  child,  but  also  in  the  life  of  the 
family.  They  believe  that  New  York,  instead  of  being  behind 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  should  be  even  more  alert  than  those  cities  in  the  mental 
and  moral  training  of  the  little  children  who  form  so  important 
a  part  of  the  enormous  population  frightfully  crowded  into 
narrow  confines.  They  believe  in  the  kindergarten  because 
it  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  They  believe  in  it  as  a  power¬ 
ful,  and,  in  New  York,  a  neglected  means  of  making  better 
scholars,  better  lives,  better  homes,  better  citizens,  and  a 
better  city. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

New  York 


VII. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  Educational  Review  has  been  undertaken  in  the 
belief  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  periodical  of  its  scope 
and  character  is  demanded,  and  will  be  sustained.  There  are 
enough  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students  of  education  in 
America  to  provide  it  with  a  constituency.  Inasmuch  as  all 
leading  articles,  discussions,  and  notices  of  new  books  that 
appear  in  the  Review  are  to  be  signed  by  their  authors,  it 
seems  proper  to  announce  that  the  publication  of  such  signed 
contributions  does  not  necessarily  involve  editorial  indorsement 
of  opinions  that  may  find  expression  therein.  The  Review  has 
no  policy  that  is  not  consistent  with  the  scientific  study  and 
discussion  of  education. 


The  recent  announcement  that  a  well  equipped  school  of 
philosophy  has  been  organized  at  Cornell  University  is  an¬ 
other  evidence  that  the  theoretical  and  speculative  studies  are 
not  being  wholly  neglected  in  our  educational  development. 
The  increased  provision  now  made  in  this  country  for  the  study 
of  philosophy  is  very  marked.  For  some  years  Princeton 
College  has  had  a  very  comprehensive  scheme  of  philosophical 
instruction  in  operation,  and  more  recently  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Columbia  College  have  followed  the  example  of  their 
New  Jersey  sister,  and  have,  on  the  whole,  surpassed  her. 
Meanwhile,  at  Yale  and  the  universities  of  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  activity  in  a  similar  direction  has 
been  displayed.  Now  Cornell  University,  with  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  fund  in  hand  for  this  special  purpose,  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  a  program  more  ambitious  in  some  respects  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  institutions.  The  effect  of  this 
development  will  be  salutary.  It  will  not  diminish  to  any 
appreciable  extent  the  number  of  students  who  annually  go 
to  Germany  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  philosophy :  Ger¬ 
many  will  continue  to  attract  those  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  there.  But  it  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  very 
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largely  the  number  of  students  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
group  of  sciences  called  philosophical,  and  who  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  in  them.  At  Cambridge,  New  York,  Ithaca, 
Princeton,  and  other  centers  there  will  gradually  grow  up  a 
very  considerable  group  of  philosophical  specialists,  whose  intel¬ 
lectual  and  literary  activity  must  exercise  a  marked  influence 
on  the  thought  of  the  nation.  In  time  we  may  expect  an 
added  seriousness,  thoroughness,  and  scope  in  our  thinking : 
these  are  in  themselves  symbols  of  a  settled  and  mature  civili¬ 
zation.  Our  rapid  material  development  and  the  striking  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  those  sciences  that  may  be  pursued  by  purely 
empirical  methods,  have  prevented  our  giving  any  marked 
attention  to  the  humanities,  properly  so  called.  The  intellec¬ 
tual  life  has  suffered  among  us  in  the  past,  but  this  new  and 
very  general  interest  in  philosophical  study  is  the  harbinger  of 
better  things. 


The  psychological  department,  or  departments,  of  Clark 
University  both  belong  to  this  development,  and  also  stand 
outside  of  it.  The  new  Worcester  University  centers  its 
attention  on  a  small  group  of  related  sciences.  Of  these  the 
chief  is  psychology,  studied  by  the  most  modern  methods. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  best  and  strongest  features 
of  several  European  universities  would  have  to  be  combined 
to  equal  the  provision  made  at  Clark  for  the  advanced  study 
of  physiological  and  experimental  psychology.  In  this  nar¬ 
rower  and  more  technical  field  the  general  interest  cannot 
be  so  great  as  in  the  larger  field  of  philosophy.  Yet  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  education  is  looking  to  it  with  hope  and  confidence. 
The  experimental  psychologist  is  continually  raising  and  dis¬ 
cussing  questions  that  bear  directly  upon  educational  prac¬ 
tice.  When  these  investigations  have  proceeded  farther,  it 
will  be  possible  to  speak  more  definitely,  but  even  now  re¬ 
sults  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  science  of  education 
may  confidently  be  expected  from  the  work  being  carried  on  in. 
the  Worcester  laboratories. 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  efficiency  of  school  super¬ 
vision  and  inspection  in  general,  there  is  one  form  of  it  that  is 
undeniably  successful.  That  is  the  [practice  adopted  by  the 
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inspectors  of  training  colleges  in  England.  These  gentlemen 
visit  the  colleges  to  which  they  are  assigned  once  or  twice  in 
each  year,  and  spend  several  days  in  informing  themselves  as 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  school  buildings,  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  administration  adopted,  and  the  progress 
and  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  The  teachers  are  then  assem¬ 
bled  and  the  inspector  makes  such  comments  on  their  work  as 
occur  to  him,  while  opportunity  is  afforded  the  teachers  to 
question  the  inspector  and  criticise  the  various  regulations  put 
in  force  by  the  Education  Department.  This  enables  the  in¬ 
spector  to  learn  something  as  well  as  the  teachers.  He  then 
meets  the  governing  board,  or  trustees,  of  the  school,  and 
points  out  to  them  what  should  be  done  to  render  their  institu¬ 
tion  more  complete  and  efficient.  In  this  way  the  trustees  are 
brought  into  harmonious  relations  with  the  department  and 
are  led  to  take  a  more  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  their 
own  institution.  The  practical  success  of  this  plan  of  inspec¬ 
tion  has  been  very  great,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  is  just  introducing  a  formal  system  of  inspection  for  the 
academies. 


The  spirit  that  animated  the  clique  that  drove  Wolff  from 
his  chair  at  Halle  is  not  entirely  extinct.  In  a  somewhat 
changed  form  it  seems  to  be  carrying  on  its  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  in  America.  Narrow  sectarians  and  partisan  denomi- 
nationalists  are  clamoring  on  every  hand  for  institutions  of 
learning  which  they  themselves  can  control.  All  the  force  that 
these  persons  can  muster  will  be  used  to  build  up  such  institu¬ 
tions  at  the  expense  of  those  that  are  already  in  existence  and 
doing  successful  work.  We  are  hearing  continually  about  the 
vast  sums  that  are  to  be  raised  to  found  and  endow  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  other  universities.  The  great 
state  universities  of  the  West,  as  well  as  Harvard  and  Yale, 
Columbia  and  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Cornell,  are  called 
secular,  atheistic,  unfriendly  to  true  religion  and  sound  morals. 
The  wickedness  of  this  movement  for  sectarian  universities  is 
only  exceeded  by  its  folly.  Every  great  college  or  university 
in  this  country  that  has  attained  a  respectable  age  was 
founded  by  Christian  men  and  under  Christian  influences,  and 
remain  essentially  Christian  to  this  day.  One  of  the  fortunate 
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features  in  the  development  of  these  great  institutions  is  that 
they  have  outgrown  the  narrow  letter  of  the  belief  of  their 
founders,  while  retaining  and  cherishing  its  spirit.  Their  very 
catholicity  is  their  strength.  We  can  imagine  few  things 
more  disastrous  to  higher  education  in  America,  than  the 
effective  rivalry  of  these  older  universities  by  new  and  narrowly 
sectarian  institutions.  Science  cannot  and  will  not  be  con¬ 
tained  within  any  human  formulation  of  dogma,  whether  that 
formula  be  fifty  or  ten  thousand  years  old.  To  attempt  it,  is 
to  defy  the  lessons  of  nearly  a  thousand  years.  Imagine  a 
professorship  of  Baptist  chemistry,  or  Methodist  anatomy,  or 
Presbyterian  astronomy !  Every  one  who  contributes  a  dollar 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  sectarian  university  is  paying  to 
exalt  the  narrow,  the  petty,  the  uncharitable,  and  to  substitute 
for  the  pursuit  of  truth  the  perpetuation  of  sectarian  belief  as 
the  aim  of  our  higher  education. 


The  elementary  school  teacher  is  subject  to  a  new  epi¬ 
demic.  It  seems  to  attack  principally  those  just  emerging 
from  the  state  of  intellectual  sloth  and  professional  inactivity. 
The  teacher  who  has  recently  heard  of  Froebel  or  Comenius, 
and  who,  while  in  doubt  whether  to  begin  to  spell  psychology 
with  an  “s,”  is  very  anxious  to  study  it,  is  almost  always  stricken. 
The  disease  may  be  called  mania-for-degrees.  The  patient 
must  have  some  symbol  to  attach  to  his  name.  Plain  Mr.  or 
Esq.,  and,  with  the  other  sex,  Mrs.  or  Miss,  no  longer  satisfies. 
He  will  promise  to  read  any  number  of  books  that  he  cannot 
understand,  attend  innumerable  lectures,  miscellaneous  or 
other,  and  occasionally  even  agree  to  pay  a  fee,  provided  the 
coveted  distinction  be  forthcoming.  Not  having  had  a  liberal 
education,  he  cannot  use  the  symbols  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
He  looks  with  envy  upon  the  practitioners  in  law  and  medi¬ 
cine  who,  whether  college  graduates  or  not,  write  LL.B.  and 
M.D.  after  their  names.  He  is,  therefore,  agitating  for  a  “  pro¬ 
fessional  ”  degree,  and  seems  not  unlikely  to  hare  it  established 
for  his  benefit. 

All  this  is  very  ridiculous  and  very  silly.  Degrees  have 
already  been  so  cheapened  in  this  country  that  they  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  if  not  contempt.  The  wisest  educational 
thinkers  to-day  see  that  if  degrees  are  to  be  redeemed  and 
restored,  they  must  be  made  more  difficult  of  attainment.  To 
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add  another  cheap  degree  to  the  already  long  list  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  stupid.  Rather  those  already  in  existence  should  be  cut 
down.  None  but  a  technical  degree,  which  carries  its  full 
meaning  on  its  face,  should  be  granted  save  on  the  basis  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  clergyman 
and  the  teacher  should  be  liberally  educated  first  and  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  afterward.  Their  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
should  be  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  any  professional  degree 
whatsoever.  The  latter  should  then  be  given  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  thorough  course  of  professional  training.  When  this 
is  done  a  professional  degree  will  mean  something,  and  the 
teacher  may  rightly  ask  to  have  one  as  well  as  his  contempor¬ 
aries  in  the  other  professions. 


The  tributes  paid  by  the  leading  journals  of  Philadelphia  to 
Mr.  James  MacAlister,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  schools  in  that  city,  are  very  gratifying  to  every 
one  interested  in  the  purifying  and  uplifting  of  the  common 
school  system.  Eight  years  ago  Mr.  MacAlister  went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  from  Milwaukee.  He  found  a  great  city  with  no  central 
organization  or  administration  for  its  schools.  The  real  con¬ 
trol  was  divided  among  a  large  number  of  local  or  ward  boards, 
each  intent  upon  aggrandizing  itself.  The  newly  elected  city 
superintendent  had  no  office  provided  for  him,  no  staff  of 
assistants  and  clerks,  no  records,  not  even  a  chair  to  sit  on. 
The  schools  of  Philadelphia  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  state. 
The  teaching  corps  was  neither  efficient  nor  enthusiastic,  andi 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  use  were  as  bad  as  could  be. 
With  the  tact  and  ability  that  have  distinguished  his  career, 
Mr.  MacAlister  set  to  work  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos. 
Step  by  step  a  central  system  of  administration  was  built  up. 
The  course  of  study  was  revised  from  top  to  bottom.  Modern 
methods  of  teaching  were  gradually  introduced.  The  teachers 
themselves  were  reached  and  touched  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  of  thefr  chief.  The  result  is  marvelous.  The  schools 
of  eight  years  ago  have  disappeared.  To-day  the  schools  of 
Philadelphia  are  held  up  as  an  example  of  what  city  schools 
ought  to  be.  Nowhere  in  this  country  has  the  improvement 
been  so  great,  either  absolutely  or  relatively.  Yet  all  of  this 
had  been  accomplished  against  great  odds.  Personal  and 
local  jealousies,  political  pressure,  the  inertia  of  a  stupidity 
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enamored  of  itself,  have  all  opposed  this  progress.  It  has 
been  made,  however,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  intelligence  and  morality  of  Philadelphia  appreciate  it  and 
are  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  MacAlister  resigns  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  an  educational  foundation  of  great  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  future  of  which  is  entirely  in  his  hands.  The  land 
which  has  been  set  aside,  and  the  buildings  now  in  process  of 
erection,  represent  a  value  of  at  least  $500,000.  To  this  sum 
Mr.  Drexel  has  added  $1,000, OOO  more  to  serve  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  endowment.  This  very  generous  and  ample  provision  is 
made,  as  we  understand  it,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
center  of  educational  activity  from  which  shall  go  out  sound 
educational  doctrine  of  every  kind.  Classes  are  to  be  held, 
manual  training  is  to  be  further  studied  and  developed,  lec¬ 
tures  are  to  be  given,  and  a  great  educational  library  and 
museum,  of  which  the  whole  country  will  be  proud,  may  be 
added.  It  is  too  soon  to  speak  with  any  definiteness  as  to  the 
plan  of  operations,  for  Mr.  MacAlister  himself  has  as  yet  an¬ 
nounced  nothing.  It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  in  his 
hands,  and  with  Mr.  Drcxel’s  wise  and  generous  care,  it  will  be 
an  institution  of  great  value  to  the  country.  In  New  York,  in 
Brooklyn,  in  Boston,  in  Chicago,  and  now  in  Philadelphia, 
private  funds  are  providing  most  liberally  for  the  extension  and 
elevation  of  the  public  school  system.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
It  is  an  earnest  that  when  the  ordinary  agencies  of  the  state 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  reflect  in  their  practice  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  time,  private  munificence  will 
be  at  hand  to  spur  them  on. 

There  is  something  pathetic  about  the  professional  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  schoolmasters.  They  meet  and 
talk  and  write  ;  while  other  persons  are  going  on  to  carry  into 
effect  what  these  New  England  gentlemen  keep  saying  is  de¬ 
sirable  and  should  be  done.  A  case  in  point  is  the  subject 
of  professional  preparation  for  secondary  teachers.  For 
some  time  past — more  particularly  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  July  last,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools,  held  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  since — 
this  subject  has  received  the  formal  attention  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  teachers.  But  in  the  various  papers  and  addresses  at  their 
meetings,  as  they  are  reported,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  progress  has  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Germany  and 
France  are  pointed  to  as  models  of  sound  practice,  at  the  very 
moment  when  educationists  in  those  countries  are  studying 
with  thoughtful  care  the  new  departures  in  America,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  as  convinced  that  they  have  something  to 
learn  here. 

It  may  interest  the  New  England  schoolmasters  to  learn  that 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  contains  at  least  five 
great  institutions  which  are  accomplishing,  along  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  lines,  but  with  the  same  general  aim,  just  what  seems 
to  be  desired  in  New  England.  Instead  of  wasting  their  time 
in  theorizing  and  planning,  these  New  England  teachers  could 
employ  their  time  to  greater  advantage  by  observing  and 
learning.  '  In  his  paper  at  the  Boston  meeting  President  Capen, 
of  Tufts  College,  said  that  four  methods  of  training  secondary 
teachers  are  proposed:  (i)  advanced  courses  in  existing  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  (2)  chairs  of  pedagogics  in  the  colleges,  (3)  peda¬ 
gogical  schools  in  connection  with  the  universities,  (4)  the 
creation  of  a  separate  and  special  institution.  Did  President 
Capen  not  know — or  if  not,  why  not — that  every  one  of  these 
four  suggestions  had  been  carried  out,  and  successfully  carried 
out,  in  the  State  of  New  York?  Did  he  not  know  that  in  half 
a  dozen  western  states  steps  in  the  same  direction  were 
being  taken  ?  One  speaker  seemed  pleased  with  the  ridiculous 
suggestion  that  an  appropriation  of  $7500  would  suffice  to 
start  such  an  institution  as  was  desired.  President  Eliot 
promptly  punctured  this  bubble.  Another  seemed  to  think 
that  one  man,  a  sort  of  endowed  Socrates,  is  all  that  is  wanted, 
and  that  the  ambitious  and  the  capable  will  flock  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  hear  him.  Still  another  wondered 
whether  any  students  could  be  found  to  attend  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  if  it  were  opened.  And  so  the  tiresome  discussion  went 
on.  The  situation  it  discloses  is  one  of  almost  hopeless  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  best  educational  thought  and  practice  in  this 
country. 


For  the  benefit  of  these  New  England  schoolmasters  we 
will  point  out  that  in  New  York  advanced  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  given  at  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  and  that  the 
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organization  and  plan  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Albany 
will  repay  careful  study.  At  Cornell  University  and  at  Colum¬ 
bia  College  advanced  instruction,  of  university  grade,  is  given 
in  the  history,  science,  and  art  of  teaching.  Scores  of  students 
of  the  highest  character,  many  of  them  teachers  of  consider¬ 
able  experience,  are  in  attendance  on  these  courses.  At  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  a  school  of  pedagogics 
has  been  established  on  the  same  plane  as  the  schools  of  law 
and  medicine.  At  the  present  time  some  six  or  eight  courses 
of  instruction  are  in  progress,  attended  by  over  two  hundred 
students,  most  of  whom  are  college  and  normal  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  A  few  rods  distant  stands  the  New  York  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  established  for  the  sole  and  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  olTering  professional  training  to  intending  teachers  of 
any  grade.  No  such  thorough  and  complete  instruction  in 
pedagogic  science  as  this  institution  offers  and  contemplates 
has  ever  been  given  in  this  country.  It  costs  already,  not 
$7500,  but  more  than  $50,000  a  year.  All  of  the  institutions 
named,  except  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  are  members  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  under  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Regents.  They  are  thus  public 
institutions.  They  complement  each  other’s  work,  and  between 
them  cover  the  field  in  a  most  admirable  way.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  they  seem  to  know  nothing  about  this,  although  many 
graduates  of  New  England  colleges  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  that  the  New  York  institutions  afford.  The 
time  is  past  when  New  England  can  take  a  leading  position  on 
this  important  question.  The  pioneer  work  has  been  done 
elsewhere.  Massachusetts  will  have  to  seek  “  a  fresh  jewel  for 
her  diadem  ” — as  one  of  her  representatives  called  it — in  some 
other  mine. 


VIII. 


REVIEWS. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  By  Robert  Hebert  Quick,  M.A.  New 

York  :  D,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  xxxiv.,  500. 

Whether  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educationist  or  of  the 
student  of  pure  literature,  the  publication  of  this  new  edition 
of  the  Educational  Reformers  is  a  cause  for  most  sincere  con¬ 
gratulation.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  a  book  which  so 
long  stood  as  the  only  book  in  English  on  the  history  of 
education  should,  after  twenty-two  years,  in  its  second  edi¬ 
tion,  merit  the  distinction  of  being  “the  most  valuable  history 
of  education  in  our  mother  tongue,  fit  only  to  be  compared 
with  Karl  von  Raumer’s  Geschichte  der  Padagogik  for  its  pre¬ 
sentation  of  essentials  and  for  the  sanity  of  its  verdicts.” 

Whatever  excellent  points  the  first  edition  had,  the  new 
possesses,  with  all  the  added  attractiveness  and  worth  that 
twenty  years  might  be  expected  to  give  to  a  book  which  had 
originally  so  “good  a  title  and  so  good  a  plan.”  There  is  a 
ripeness  in  the  judgments,  a  finished  quality  in  the  style,  and 
a  general  tone  of  breadth  and  completeness  in  this  new  book 
that  serve  to  illustrate,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  the  process  of 
the  development  of  the  subject  in  the  author’s  mind  and  the 
way  he  has,  by  thought  and  research,  gained  insight  or,  as  Dr. 
Harris  would  say,  reached  “the  third  stage  of  knowing.”  But 
these  points  will  appear  only  when  the  second  volume  is  read 
in  the  light  of  the  first ;  so  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the 
most  cordial  welcome  to  the  edition  of  1890  will  come  from 
those  who  have  appreciated  its  predecessor.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  fact  that  one  of  Mr.  Quick’s  volunteer  American 
publishers  should  have  bethought  himself  of  publishing  a  new 
lot  of  the  old  books  just  on  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  the 
new,  is  seen  to  be  in  reality  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
the  latter’s  reception. 

Although  this  edition  has  nearly  double  the  number  of  pages 
of  the  first,  the  new  material  has  been  disposed  with  much 
skill.  So  true  is  the  author’s  sense  of  perspective  that,  while 
there  are  many  exceedingly  entertaining  bits  of  erudition. 
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notes  by  the  way,  and  quotations  interesting  but  not  vital, 
these  are  never  allowed  to  cumber  the  text,  but,  by  judicious 
use  of  fine  print,  foot-notes,  and  appendix,  a  perfect  balance  is 
maintained  between  the  multum  and  the  multa.  We  have, 
also,  not  only  a  new  preface  by  the  author,  a  table  of  contents, 
which  is  by  no  means  uninteresting  reading  by  itself,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  index,  but  one  of  Dr.  Harris’  characteristic  prefaces, 
by  which  the  editor  has  so  materially  enhanced  the  worth  of 
the  whole  series.  A  most  attractive  feature  is  the  appendix, 
in  which  the  author  takes  us  quite  into  his  confidence,  and,  in 
a  delightful  easy-chair  chat,  lets  us  into  some  secrets  about  the 
book’s  history,  writes  in  his  best  vein  on  sundry  educational 
matters  (on  which  he  still  has  plenty  to  say),  and  most  enter¬ 
tainingly  introduces  us  to  the  educational  books  in  his  library. 

Among  the  noteworthy  changes  we  observe  that  Mulcaster, 
whose  pedagogic  fame,  at  least,  for  the  “eighteen  hundreds,’’ 
began  with  a  two-page  space  in  the  appendix,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  twelve-page  chapter  by  himself — one  of  the  most 
readable  chapters  in  the  book.  Ascham,  Montaigne,  and 
Ratke,  also,  have  each  a  chapter;  and,  although  Milton  figures 
,  inconspicuously  among  “some  English  writers  before  Locke,’’  it 
is  said  that  “whatever  we  little  people  may  say  about  the 
suggestions  of  the  Tractate,  Milton  will  remain  one  of  the 
greatest  educators  of  mankind.”  There  are  new  chapters  on 
Sturm,  the  Port-Royalists,  and  Rabelais,  besides  two  introduc¬ 
tory  chapters  on  the  Renascence,  and  a  conclusion  in  which  is 
given  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole  period  covered  by  the 
book. 

While  many  of  the  chapters  have  been  retouched  and  elabo¬ 
rated,  some  have  been  entirely  rewritten.  Such  are  those  on 
Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Pestalozzi.  Here  the  treatment  is  as 
vigorous  “and  able  as  it  was  fresh  and  entertaining  in  the  case 
of  the  old-fashioned  writers,  Hoole,  Petty,  and  the  rest.  In 
treating  of  Locke  the  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  “get¬ 
ting  at  the  tap-root  of  his  system.”  The  “caution  against  classi¬ 
fiers”  which  appears  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  is  timely  and 
well  worth  heeding.  In  this  edition,  as  in  the  first,  Rousseau  is 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  The  selections  as  well  as  the 
comments  upon  them,  have  been  made  with  rare  good  judg¬ 
ment  ;  the  translations,  both  here  and  throughout  the  book, 
have  all  the  grace  and  force  of  the  original.  Nearly  one  fifth 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Pestalozzi.  It  will  not  be  speaking 
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in  too  high  terms  of  this  essay  to  affirm  that  nowhere  in  Eng¬ 
lish  does  there  exist,  within  the  compass  of  barely  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  so  complete  a  picture  of  the  man  and  so  sugges¬ 
tive  and  profound  an  exposition  and  critique  of  his  work  for 
education.  We  note  in  this  connection,  as  also  in  several 
other  portions  of  the  book,  significant  comments  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  system.  While  not  one  of  the  strictures  formerly 
made  has  been  withdrawn,  many  have  been  added.  It  is 
even  asserted  that  “there  is  such  a  thing  as  education  we  may 
say  the  English  practically  deny.’’ 

Mr.  Quick  has  claimed  for  his  first  book  “a  good  plan,’’  in 
that  he  “aimed  to  tell,  about  the  few  people  who  seemed 
specially  worth  knowing  about,  only  just  what  was  specially 
worth  knowing’’;  and  we  may  claim  for  the  author,  in  this 
second  edition,  not  only  that  he  has  done  this  in  such  a  de¬ 
lightful  style  that  his  book  will  win  readers  for  its  literary 
merit  as  well  as  for  its  pedagogic  value,  but  that  so  much  of 
the  “immortal  portion  of  history’’ — as  Guizot  has  styled  it — 
has  been  woven  into  it,  that  what  was  a  sketch  has  become  a 
history.  The  grasp  and  the  insight  throughout,  in  the  gener¬ 
alizations,  and  in  the  comparisons  of  men,  systems  and  times, 
combine  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  books  in  all  the  literature  of  education. 

For  these  reasons  the  Educational  Reformers  will  stand,  as 
it  always  has  stood  from  the  time  when  “all  the  good  books 
were  in  German,’’  on  every  “best  list”  which  a  teacher  may 
recommend  to  his  friends  to  read  and  own.  There  is  certainly 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  teachers  of  America,  who  “kept 
alive  his  old  book  for  him,”  will  be  keenly  appreciative  of  the 
merits  of  this  new  one. 

It  must  have  seemed  to  those  who  have  observed  that  the 
dedication  to  Henry  Barnard  appears  in  both  the  English  and 
the  American  edition,  a  peculiarly  graceful  and  fitting  thing 
that  the  author  who  has  done  so  much  to  lead  teachers  to  the 
enthusiastic  study  of  educational  history  should  have  dedi¬ 
cated  the  work  in  which  he  has  rendered  his  chief  service  to 
education,  “to  him  who  gave  to  the  English  language  an 
educational  literature.” 


Walter  L.  Hervey. 
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The  Elements  of  Psychology.  By  Gabriel  CoMPAYRfe.  Translated  liy 

William  H.  Payne,  LL.D.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard,  1890,  pp.  v.,  316. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  psychology  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  two-fold.  First,  inasmuch  as  the  teacher’s  work  deals 
with  the  development  of  the  mind,  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least 
desirable,  to  be  able  to  recognize  and  discriminate  the  various 
mental  activities  and  know  something  (by  hearsay,  at  least)  of 
their  laws  of  development.  Otherwise  the  teacher  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  analyze  a  given  case  before  him,  and,  without  analysis, 
how  can  he  diagnose  any  case  of  arrested  development  on  the 
part  of  his  pupils?  A  more  valuable  and  more  permanent 
effect  of  the  study  of  psychology  is  looked  for  in  the  discipline 
which  it  gives  the  student  in  a  second  and  higher  order  of 
observation  than  that  first  one  which  is  developed  by  the  use  of 
our  senses  in  external  observation.  Sense-perception  and  the 
study  of  objects  in  space  and  time  use  a  fundamental  category 
or  form  of  thought  different  from  that  used  by  introspection  or 
consciousness.  External  observation  presupposes  that  all  its 
objects  are  things  with  environments,  and  that  there  is  inter¬ 
relation  between  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  things 
depend  on  the  environments.  This  is  the  form  of  all  external 
perception,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  furnishes  the  basis  for 
materialism  and  the  denial  of  immaterial  principles  in  life  and 
mind,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  spiritual  being.  There  can  be  no 
freedom  or  self-activity  or  true  individuality  perceived  by  the 
senses,  or  indeed  conceivable,  in  the  form  of  thinking  which 
uses  the  data  of  sense-perception. 

Introspection,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  nothing  of  thing 
and  environment.  It  takes  cognizance  only  of  feelings,  ideas, 
and  volitions — three  forms  of  self-activity.  The  facts  of  intro¬ 
spection  give  us  all  of  our  data  for  thinking  '^true  individu¬ 
ality, — for  thinking  independent  being,  or  totality,  or  freedom, 
or  responsibility.  Hence  the  psychological  form  of  observa¬ 
tion  alone  makes  possible  ethics  and  morality,  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  immortality.  Introspection  gives  us  noumena,  while 
sense-perception  gives  us  only  phenomena — noumena  meaning 
self-determined  beings,  ultimate  realities  like  the  responsible 
will ;  phenomena  meaning  dependent  beings,  things  whose 
determinations  arc  to  be  traced  to  influences  received  from 
their  environments. 

The  first  question  we  ask,  therefore,  on  approaching  a 
new  work  on  psychology  is:  Does  it  discriminate  between 
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outer  and  inner  observation  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
in  the  student  this  second  order  of  observation?  The  student 
will  be  found  to  have  the  first  order  of  observation  already. 
Will  the  study  of  the  psychological  treatise  in  question  tend 
to  develop  in  him  a  new  faculty  which  he  now  possesses  only 
in  a  rudimental  form?  Then  comes  our  second  question, 
which  inquires  whether  the  book  before  us  presents  a  good 
inventory  of  mental  activities  well  described  and  their  laws 
of  development  noted.  Professor  Payne  has  done  many  good 
services  for  his  professional  brethren,  and  among  his  best 
labors  are  his  translations  of  the  works  of  Compayr6,  relating 
to  the  history  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa¬ 
tion  {Coitrs  de  Ptfdagogte)  and  this  work  relating  to  psy¬ 
chology.  The  views  of  the  French  university  professor  are  at 
once  conservative  and  fair-minded.  He  supports  the  doctrines 
that  uphold  civilization  like  pillars — the  doctrines  of  the  moral 
law,  human  liberty,  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  He  sets  forth  the  utility  of  the  study  of  psy¬ 
chology  for  the  teacher  in  his  introduction,  basing  it  on  the 
importance  of  self-knowledge  and  the  fact  that  history  can  be 
understood  only  by  its  aid,  and  that  no  other  foundation  is 
discovered  for  ethics:  “Theoretically  ethics  is  based  on  psy¬ 
chology.  Liberty,  which  conditions  the  existence  of  morals, 
and  conscience,  which  is  its  governing  law — liberty  and  con¬ 
science  are  psychological  facts.  The  principles  of  ethics  are 
really  intelligible  only  to  those  who  have  traced  their  origin  to 
psychology  and  have  tested  their  validity  in  their  own  con¬ 
sciousness.” 

In  most  places  he  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  self-activity 
of  mind.  On  p.  76  he  says :  “The  intelligence  is  not  merely  a 
vase  which  is  gradually  filled  with  the  knowledge  w’hich  the 
senses  and  the  consciousness  are  daily  pouring  into  it;  but  it  is 
a  self-existing  force  which  has  its  own  tendencies,  instincts, 

and  its  inflexible  laws . At  first  only  the  mirror  of  things 

....  it  reacts  on  the  elements  of  knowledge  [^furnished  it  by 
sense-perception  and  by  consciousness;  takes  possession  of 
them,  modifies  them,  transforms  them,  rises  to  the  highest 
conceptions.” 

While  commending  his  affirmative  attitude  toward  spiritual 
truths,  and  his  judicial  impartiality,  however,  one  must  remark 
that  the  author  goes  too  far  in  some  of  his  admissions,  and 
often  neutralizes  the  effect  of  his  spiritual  affirmations  by 
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granting  validity  to  counter-statements,  which  leave  him  at  best 
in  an  agnostic  attitude.  For  example  (p.  137)  he  seems  to 
lose  out  of  view  the  ego  as  self-determining,  and  to  fall  back 
upon  the  crude  theories  of  the  associationalists  that  treat  con¬ 
sciousness  as  a  series  of  states  rather  than  as  a  sustained 
energy  of  self-activity.  “Each  state  of  consciousness  is  de¬ 
termined  by  a  previous  state  of  consciousness.  There  is  an 
intellectual  determinism  just  as  there  is  a  physical  determin¬ 
ism.”  Of  course,  if  any  and  all  states  of  consciousness  are 
products  of  the  self-activity  of  the  ego,  this  application  of  the 
law  of  external  observation,  namely  of  thing  (or  event)  and 
environment  does  not  hold,  because  the  ever  present  ego  is 
the  determining  cause  of  states  of  consciousness,  and  it  is  not 
the  past  state  that  causes  the  present  state.  •  The  past  state 
enters  the  present,  it  is  true,  but  not  as  formative  cause ;  it 
enters  only  as  material  upon  which  the  ego  acts  as  formative 
cause,  modifying  it  into  a  new  state.  With  this  defective 
view  of  determinism  we  should  expect  that  the  author  would 
be  unable  to  defend  the  cause  of  free  will  against  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  strongest  motives.  His  statement  of  this  argu- 
men  (p.  276)  is  as  follows :  “The  soul  is  a  balance  whose  pans 
are  loaded ;  the  beam  always  inclines  in  the  direction  of  the 
pan  which  supports  the  heavier  weight.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  such  thing  as  liberty,  for  the  mind  is  determined  by  the 
strongest  motive.”  This  he  attempts  to  refute  (strange  to 
relate !)  by  the  fact  of  our  ignorance  in  given  instances  of  the 
relative  weight  of  influence  which  motives  of  different  kinds 
may  exert.  This  is  the  ostrich’s  method  of  escaping  the  hunt¬ 
ers:  he  hides  his  head  in  the  sand.  “The  objection,”  says 
Compayr<S,  “would  be  irrefutable  if  we  knew  in  advance  what 
motive  is  the  strongest  ....  the  strongest  motive  is  that 
according  to  which  we  determine  our  conduct,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  it  is  the  strongest  until  after  our  will  has  declared 
itself.  The  objection  drawn  from  motives  then  leaves  the 
question  open,  and  it  is  nowise  proved  that  motive  is  the 
determining  cause  of  our  action.”  Here  he  admits  that  the 
strongest  motive  prevails,  but  at  the  same  time  denies  it 
because  we  do  not  know  the  strongest  motive  until  we  see  it 
prevail.  This  “refutation”  would  refute  all  determinism  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  mind.  Not  knowing,  for  instance,  all  the 
determining  elements  that  enter  the  problem  of  the  course  and 
range  of  a  ball  fired  from  a  cannon,  “the  question  is  left  open,’” 
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and  wc  are  not  sure  whether  the  course  and  range  are  abso¬ 
lutely  determined !  But  M.  Compayre,  in  the  same  connec¬ 
tion,  says:  “The  strength  of  the  motive  is  derived  in  part  at 
least  from  what  our  will  adds  of  itself  to  its  natural  power. 
The  reasons  for  acting  are  not  decisive  by  themselves;  they 
become  so  only  through  the  consent  of  the  will.”  This,  of 
course,  lifts  the  question,  temporarily,  on  to  another  plane  than 
that  taken  on  entering  upon  this  discussion,  wherein  (p.  275) 
he  states  his  own  view  thus:  “The  resolutions  and  determina¬ 
tions  of  the  will  are  always  reflective,  they  are  based  on  intel¬ 
lectual  reasons.”  According  to  the  later  statement  they  are 
based  “in  part  at  least  on  what  our  will  adds  of  itself  to  the 
natural  power  of  the  motive.” 

The  difficulty  in  this  place  and  in  other  places,  wherever  M. 
Compayrd  approaches  the  solid  human  interests  of  psychology 
(God,  freedom,  immortality, — the  knowledge  of  truth,  beauty, 
and  holiness), — the  difficulty,  I  repeat,  lies  in  his  attempt  to 
limit  the  scope  of  his  work  to  empirical  psychology  as  “the 
study  of  the  inner  facts  which  constitute  the  moral  life  of  the 
man.”  He  wishes  to  exclude  from  this  work  all  that  belongs 
to  “rational  psychology,”  which  is  described  (p.  39)  as  “a  meta¬ 
physical  science  which  attempts  to  connect  these  facts  with 
some  single  principle  of  the  soul.”  But  if  we  eliminate  from 
the  book  all  the  discussions  which  relate  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul  not  one  tenth  of  it  would  remain.  It  is  a  piece  of  self- 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  psychologist  to  persuade  himself 
that  an  empirical  psychology  can  be  written  without  reference 
to  rational  psychology.  It  comes  of  the  naive  assumption  of 
the  point  of  view  of  external  perception  (thing  and  environ¬ 
ment)  instead  of  that  of  introspection  (self-activity).  Had  M. 
Compayr^  kept  consistently  the  point  of  view  of  the  second 
order  of  observation  (introspection  of  self-activity)  he  could 
have  disposed  of  the  “strongest  motive”  argument  of  fatalism 
with  the  greatest  ease.  He  could  have  said,  for  example:  A 
motive  is  not  a  material  thing  nor  force ;  it  is  a  thought  and  as 
such  it  exists  through  an  act  of  thinking,  which  is  self-activity. 
The  mind  sees  what  is,  and  at  the  same  time  sees  what  else 
might  be  in  the  place  of  what  is,  and  sees  that  the  possibility 
not  yet  realized  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  ego.  It, 
therefore,  will  so  change  the  environment  so  as  to  realize  this 
ideal  state  of  existence  that  it  has  conceived  for  the  thing. 
Here  then  is  no  fate,  but  only  a  double  act  of  self-determina- 
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tion:  (rt)  The  self-active  thinking  looking  upon  the  reality  as 
it  is,  creates  a  concept  of  an  ideal  or  potential  state  of  exist¬ 
ence  which  would  be  preferable.  This  is  the  motive,  not  a 
thing  but  an  unrealized  idea.  {U)  In  the  next  place,  the  self¬ 
active  ego,  as  will,  proceeds  to  nullify  and  change  the  real  so 
as  to  actualize  the  ideal  conceived  as  motive.  This  is  its  sec¬ 
ond  act  of  self-determination  and  the  complete  demonstration 
of  its  freedom.  To  say  that  any  motive  determines  the  will  is 
to  say  that  the  will  determines  itself.  If  the  motive  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  real  objective  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  yet  real¬ 
ized  before  the  will  acts,  we  have  the  absurdity  of  a  thing 
exerting  an  influence  before  it  exists.  The  motive  is  a  motive 
because  unrealized ;  after  it  becomes  real  it  is  no  longer  a 
motive. 

In  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  between  empirical 
psychology  and  rational  psychology,  M.  Compayr^  says  (p.  32) : 
“Psychological  phenomena  are  perhaps  consequences  of  certain 
movements  of  cerebral  matter.”  In  another  place  (p.  24)  he 
says,  “Whether  this  principle  (underlying  the  facts  of  psy¬ 
chology)  be  the  material  organism  and  in  particular  the  brain,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  an  immaterial  cause,  an  independent  substance 
is  in  one  sense  of  little  importance  to  this  science.  It  studies 
real  facts  and  this  suffices  for  it.”  One  might  reasonably  object 
here  that  his  conception  of  science  is  not  adequate.  A  science 
is  always  something  more  than  a  mere  inventory  of  facts — it  is 
the  combination  of  those  facts  into  a  system  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  fact  throws  light  on  all  the  others.  N  o  such  con¬ 
nection  can  be  made  without  a  general  principle.  Hence  prin¬ 
ciples  are  just  as  necessary  as  facts  to  form  a  science.  The  very 
first  step  in  psychology,  as  we  have  seen  already,  is  to  be  made 
only  by  discarding  the  fundamental  category  of  external  ob¬ 
servation  (thing  limited  by  environment)  and  the  adoption  of 
the  category  of  a  second  and  higher  order  of  observation, 
namely,  self-activity.  This  seems  “transcendental”  and  “meta¬ 
physical,”  and  may  be  sneered  at  by  people  who  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  self-contradictions.  To  get  rid  of  what  is  tran¬ 
scendental  in  psychology,  what  transcends  or  reaches  beyond 
the  sphere  of  material  things  moulded  and  shaped  by  outside 
influences,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrines  of  moral  freedom, 
immortality,  and  God,  and  also  of  all  possible  “facts”  on  which 
they  can  be  based.  It  is  a  persistent  ignoring  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  orders  of  observation.  Hence  we  must 
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enter  our  protest  against  such  declarations  as  the  following: 
“The  study  of  a  text-book  on  psychology  may  be  as  purely  an 
objective  process  as  the  examination  of  a  mineral”  (p.  10). 
The  phrase  “objective  process”  here  leads  to  error,  by  sug¬ 
gesting  the  use  of  the  category  of  external  perception.  “The 
soul  is  not  a  fact  of  experience.  It  is  a  hidden  cause  of  which 
we  know  directly  only  the  effects;  an  unknown  substance  of 
which  we  apprehend  only  the  particular  and  successive  modifi¬ 
cations.”  This  ignores  the  fact  that  internal  observation 
always  perceives  self-activity,  which  is  a  noumenon  as  well  as 
phenomenon. 

There  are  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  book ;  a  sample  of  one 
kind  is  found  on  p.  300,  where  the  striated  bodies  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  expansion  immediately  above  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row  whose  normal  function  is  to  serve  the  instinctive  opera¬ 
tions,”  speaking  as  though  this  was  the  only  “expansion.” 
The  doctrine  established  by  physiological  psychology  is  that 
the  corpora  striata  furnish  the  center  from  which  go  out  all 
volitions,  as  well  as  habitual  impulses  to  action  through  the 
nerves  to  the  muscles.  There  may  be  involuntary  action  that 
emanates  from  a  lower  part  of  the  spinal  chord  as  a  center. 
But  the  optici  Z/irt/rtw/are  also  a  part  of  the  “expansion  immedi¬ 
ately  above  the  spinal  marrow,”  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 
center  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  hence  the  focus  of  the 
incoming  impressions  just  as  the  corpora  striata  are  the  center 
of  the  outgoing  expressions  of  the  soul.  An  example  of  the 
other  kind  of  inaccuracy  is  the  reference  to  the  index  (p.  112) 
for  an  account  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  account  being  omitted. 
This  fault-finding,  however,  must  not  be  prolonged,  lest  it  give 
the  reader  the  erroneous  impression  that  this  very  good  book 
falls  short  of  the  standard  which  it  in  fact  attains. 

William  T.  Harris. 


Introduction  to  Philosophy  :  An  Inquiry  after  a  Rational  System  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Principles  in  their  Relation  to  Ultimate  Reality.  By  George  Trum¬ 
bull  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1890,  pp.  xii.,  426. 

Workers  in  the  sphere  of  the  physical  sciences  are  fortunate 
in  the  fact  that,  however  little  an  untrained  but  intelligent 
mind  may  comprehend  the  processes  by  which  they  arrive  at 
results,  it  may  readily  be  brought,  in  most  instances,  to  see  the 
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significance  and  value  of  the  results  themselves.  In  the  mental 
sciences  it  is  far  otherwise.  To  the  mind  untrained  in  reflec¬ 
tive  analysis,  the  data  upon  which  such  reasonings  rest  seem 
highly  vague  and  uncertain,  and  the  processes  and  results 
incomprehensible.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  such  books 
as  this  Introduction  cannot  but  be  most  helpful.  It  is  the 
preliminary  information,  which  gives  the  traveler,  preparing 
for  a  descent  upon  new  territory,  some  notion  of  what  to 
expect  upon  his  journey,  and  some  advice  in  making  his 
preparations. 

Professor  Ladd’s  volume  ought  to  be  of  no  little  service. 
Like  his  other  books,  it  is  learned,  well  planned,  and  in  general 
clear,  though  the  thought  might  have  been  expressed  in  sim¬ 
pler  and  less  technical  language.  It  contains  abundant  refer¬ 
ences  to  standard  works,  and  the  beginner,  ignorant  of  the 
literature  of  this  new  field  of  study,  and  much  in  danger  of 
wasting  his  energies  in  reading  poor  books,  may  glean  useful 
hints  for  more  extended  courses  of  reading.  The  book  treats 
first  of  the  history  and  definition  of  the  term  “Philosophy”; 
of  the  sources  of  philosophy,  and  its  problem  ;  of  the  relation 
of  philosophy  to  the  special  sciences,  and  particularly  to  psy¬ 
chology;  of  its  spirit  and  method;  and  of  its  divisions.  It 
then  takes  up  the  branches  of  philosophy,  thus  determined, 
and  devotes  a  chapter  to  each.  It  discusses  in  their  order 
theory  of  knowledge,  metaphysics,  philosophy  of  nature  and 
philosophy  of  mind,  ethics,  aesthetics,  and  philosophy  of  relig¬ 
ion.  It  ends  with  a  criticism  of  tendencies  and  schools  in 
philosophy,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  author’s  apology  for 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  chapters  preceding. 

The  definition  of  philosophy  accepted  by  Prof.  Ladd  is  (p. 
27)  as  follows;  “Philosophy  is  the  progressive  rational  system 
of  the  principles  presupposed  and  ascertained  by  the  particu¬ 
lar  sciences,  in  their  relation  to  ultimate  Reality.”  This  defini¬ 
tion  is  put  forward  as  gathered  from  the  idea  of  philosophy 
presented  in  the  great  historical  systems,  and  as  including 
what  is  essential  in  the  definitions  framed  by  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  thinkers,  ancient  and  modern.  The  author  objects  (p. 
164)  to  a  thinker’s  identifying  philosophy  with  his  own  system 
of  philosophical  tenets.  Those  who  do  this  tell  us,  he  com¬ 
plains,  not  what  philosophy  is,  but  what  in  their  judgment  it 
ought  to  be.  His  own  definition  he  attempts  to  frame  so  as  to 
avoid  this  difficulty.  The  question  is,  as  may  readily  be  seen, 
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a  very  important  one.  Upon  one’s  notion  of  what  philosophy 
is,  will  depend  one’s  notion  of  how  philosophy  should  be 
divided,  and  how  its  divisions  should  be  treated.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance,  even  the  most  careless  reader  must  see  that  the 
plan  and  treatment  of  Prof.  Ladd’s  book  arises  out  of  his  defi¬ 
nition,  and  would  have  been  different  had  that  been  different. 

Now  there  is  a  rather  large  class  of  thinkers  to  whom  Prof. 
Ladd’s  definition  would  not  be  satisfactory.  They  would 
cither  repudiate  it  outright,  or  understand  it  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  disapprove  of  the  treatment  accorded  it  by  its  author. 
They  would  claim,  moreover,  that  the  view  of  philosophy  to 
which  it  gives  expression  is  not  a  product  of  a  truly  critical 
study  of  the  history  of  philosophy — of  a  study  which  would 
distinguish  carefully  between  the  forms  which  a  problem  has 
actually  taken  in  the  past,  and  the  true  statement  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  light  of  a  later  and  clearer 
knowledge.  That  Prof.  Ladd’s  notion  of  “reality”  and  its 
significance  for  philosophy  is  in  sympathy  with  that  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  consider  such  problems  at  all,  they 
would  probably  be  ready  to  admit.  They  would,  however, 
maintain  that  the  majority,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  not  infallible; 
and  that  a  majority,  in  matters  of  reflective  analysis, — matters 
in  which  many  seem  to  be  called,  and  few  chosen, — may  very 
well  be  wrong. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  then,  that  scholars  are  divided  in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  very  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  Prof. 
Ladd’s  doctrine,  and  that  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  judge  his 
book  from  the  point  of  view  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  would 
be  well  for  one  who  has  not  read  the  volume  to  accept  no  one 
criticism  as  final.  Let  him  read  criticisms  from  both  sides, 
and  then  let  him  read  the  book  and  judge.  Pending  this  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty,  it  may  be  instructive  to  indicate  here, 
briefly,  the  two  kinds  of  criticism  (inward  or  expressed)  that 
the  volume  is  likely  to  receive. 

The  man  who  objects  to  Prof.  Ladd’s  way  of  thinking  would 
call  the  treatment  of  “knowledge”  and  “reality,”  with  which 
chapters  viii.  and  ix.  are  taken  up,  loose,  vague,  and  inconsis¬ 
tent.  The  author,  he  would  say,  regards  knowledge  as  the 
presence  in  consciousness  of  certain  complexes  of  mental  ele¬ 
ments  accompanied  by  a  belief  (pp.  230,  234,  235),  or  persuasion 
(p.  237),  or  conviction  (p.  230),  that  there  exists  beyond  con¬ 
sciousness  (pp.  204,  225,  251)  a  something  called  “reality”  in 
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relation  to  them  (chapters  viii.  and  ix.  passim).  The  knowl¬ 
edge  then,  consisting  of  these  two  factors,  is  in  consciousness ; 
the  “reality”  is  without.  They  are  in  as  wholly  different 
worlds  as  Lazarus  and  Dives.  We  get  “reality,”  not  immedi¬ 
ately,  not  as  itself  in  consciousness,  but  as  an  inference  from 
experience  (p.  224,233);  this  inference,  moreover,  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  well  founded — though  it  is  unhappily  called 
(p.  233)  “legitimate,” — for  the  belief  that  gives  us  “reality”  is 
not  rational,  but  “blind”  (pp.  234,235,  247,  251),  and  “instinct¬ 
ive”  (p.  251).  So  far,  the  objector  would  remark,  the  reason¬ 
ing  is  excellent.  It  is  only  necessary  to  follow  out  the  plain 
moral  of  all  this,  to  drop  this  hypothetical  and  blindly  as¬ 
sume  “reality,”  and  look  elsewhere  for  a  reality  of  a  more 
reasonable  kind.  The  author  clearly  admits  that  there  may 
be  reality  other  than  this,  in  using  the  phrase  “primary  reality 
of  the  fact  of  knowledge”  (p.  227).  This  knowledge  is  in  con¬ 
sciousness  and  nowhere  else.  But,  our  critic  would  continue. 
Prof.  Ladd  does  not  remain  true  to  these  wise  utterances. 
He  constantly  uses  the  word  “know”  to  express  a  certainty 
above  that  of  a  “blind  belief”  (pp.  195,  229,  230,  233,  et  passim). 
In  the  case  of  the  “reality”  called  self,  he  makes  “to  know” 
synonymous  with  “to  be  conscious  of”  (p.  226),  although  just 
after  (p.  229)  he  makes  our  knowledge  of  this  same  “reality”  no 
more  than  “conviction.”  He  makes  a  state  of  consciousness 
immediately  known  (p.  226)  as  the  state  of  the  “reality”  called 
self,  though  it  is  hard  to  sec  how  x  can  be  immediately 
known  as  the  state  of  y,  when  y  is  not  immediately  known  at 
all,  but  is  the  object  of  a  “blind  belief.”  He  speaks  of  “reality” 
as  “envisaged”  (pp.  195,224,233);  “given  to  consciousness” 
(p.  195),  when  it  has  been  described  as  something  necessarily 
beyond  consciousness.  Worst  of  all,  he  declares  “knowledge” 
and  “  being  as  known”  to  be  identical  (p.  226),  and  cautiously 
remarks,  “It  is  not  every  state  of  consciousness  that,  as  such, 
is  identical  with  the  really  existent.”  To  be  this,  “it  must  be 
known  as  a  state  of  some  being,  either  immediately  through 
self-consciousness  by  the  being  whose  state  it  is,  or  through 
perception  by  some  other  being.”  What  a  leap !  exclaims  our 
critic,  over  the  great  gulf  fixed  by  Prof.  Ladd  himself  between 
psychical  complexes  and  the  “reality”  outside  them  and  merely 
“  believed  to  exist”  (p.  230).  “The  really  existent”  is  made 
synonymous  with  “reality”  (p.  222),  and  yet  is  identified  with 
certain  states  of  consciousness.  Is  the  existence  of  these  states 
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of  consciousness  merely  a  matter  of  blind  belief  (p.  234)?  How 
can  one  get  “reality”  as  an  inference  from  experience,  (pp.  227, 
233),  if  it  is  identical  with  that  experience?  Is  it  not  an 
evidence  of  complete  mystification  on  the  part  of  the  author 
that  he  can  speak  of  the  “state  of  consciousness”  which  is 
“identical  with  the  really  existent”  as  being  known  “through 
perception  by  some  other  being?”  (p.  226.)  Were  it  not,  our 
critic  would  claim,  for  this  second  class  of  statements  concern¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  “reality,”  statements  wholly  inconsistent 
with  those  quoted  before.  Prof.  Ladd  would  never  have  em¬ 
braced  the  opinion  that  this  blindly  assumed  “reality”  is  some¬ 
how  a  guarantee  of  the  worth  and  trustworthiness  of  conscious 
experience.  When  it  is  recognized  that  this  “reality”  is 
merely  a  “blind”  inference  from  that  which  is  immediately  in 
consciousness,  that  it  is  inferred  from  the  psychical  complexes 
and  not  they  from  it,  it  should  be  very  evident  that,  whether 
one  be  disposed  to  assume  its  existence  or  not,  the  facts  of 
consciousness  remain  wholly  unchanged.  The  only  thing  that 
runs  any  risk  in  the  matter  is  the  “reality.”  If  I  infer  b  from 
a,  and  wholly  from  a,  I  cannot  pass  back  from  b  to  a,  and  add 
anything  to  the  latter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  some 
immediate  or  independent  knowledge  of  b,  I  may  pass  from  it 
to  a,  and  change  my  opinion  of  the  character  of  this  letter. 
In  the  second  class  of  expressions  quoted.  Prof.  Ladd  may  be 
seen  to  have  inconsistently  assumed  such  independent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  b. 

Such  would  be  the  criticism  from  one  side.  From  the  other 
it  would  be  said  that  Prof.  Ladd  has  treated  some  of  the  most 
difficult  and  perplexing  questions  in  the  whole  range  of 
thought  as  clearly  and  satisfactorily  as  one  can  reasonably 
expect  them  to  be  treated.  It  would  be  suggested  that  his 
utterances  concerning  “reality”  are  not  more  indefinite  than 
those  of  Plato  concerning  his  “ideas,”  of  Kant  concerning  his 
“Thing-in-itself,”  or  of  Lotze,  whom  he  closely  follows,  con¬ 
cerning  this  same  perplexing  “reality.”  The  difficulty  lies  in 
the  subject,  not  in  the  treatment.  One  must  not  simplify 
problems  by  denying  factors.  The  author  has  tried  to  make 
a  synthesis  which  overlooks  none  of  them,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  task  were  accomplished  without  difficulty. 

Thus  the  dispute  would  run,  and  men  would  take  sides 
according  to  their  inclination.  Both  sides,  however,  ought  to 
welcome  Prof.  Ladd’s  book.  The  man  who  differs  most 
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widely  from  its  conclusions  must  still  admit  the  scholarship  of 
its  author,  and  recognize  that  this  treatise  will  stimulate  to 
reflection.  The  man  who  agrees  with  him  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  weight  of  his  authority  on  that  side.  The  volume, 
which  is  excellent  in  typography  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
may  be  serviceable  either  as  a  text-book  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents,  or  as  wholesome  mental  pabulum  for  the  general  reader. 

George  Stuart  Fullerton. 


Pestalozzi.  Par  J.  Guillaume.  Paris  :  Ilachette  et  Cie.,  1890,  pp.  viii.,  453. 

This  biography  of  Pestalozzi,  by  Guillaume,  a  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  appeared  in  June 
last  like  a  tribute  of  honor,  simultaneously  with  the  unveiling 
of  the  Pestalozzi  monument  at  Yverdun.  It  is  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  same  author’s  article  in  Buisson’s  Dictionnaire 
de  pedagogic,  published  in  1885.  The  subsequent  publica¬ 
tions  concerning  Pestalozzi  have  been  carefully  consulted. 
Perhaps  a  sufficiently  definite  idea  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  book  can  be  obtained  from  a  recent  notice  in  the  Pesta- 
lozziblaettcr,  which  says:  “The  same  care  it  betrays  in  its 
typographical  execution  is  noticeable  in  its  contents.  That  a 
P'rench  printing-office  should  have  been  able  to  furnish  the 
world  with  a  book  containing  many  extensive  German  quota¬ 
tions,  almost  without  any  typographical  errors,  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  note.  Whatever  has  appeared  up  to  date  in  the  Pestalozzi 
literature,  coming  from  German,  French,  or  Swiss  sources,  has 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  author.  Besides  this,  the 
author  had  access  to  the  treasures  of  the  Mus^e  Peda- 
gogique  in  Paris,  and  particularly  drew  from  Rapet’s  col¬ 
lection  of  Pestalozziana,  which  was  placed  in  that  museum 
in  1888.  'A  supplement  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  Pesta¬ 
lozzi  literature,  from  which  many  interesting  items  may  be 
gleaned.  Very  few  errors  in  matters  of  fact  are  noticed  in 
this  biography,  and  none  of  far-reaching  importance ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  that  is  new,  and  the  result  of  Guil¬ 
laume’s  own  investigation,  is  given.  As  seems  but  natural  the 
relations  of  Pestalozzi  to  France  are  mentioned  more  in  detail 
than  would  be  the  case  in  a  similar  book  written  by  a  German. 
A  remarkable  find  made  by  the  custodian  of  the  ‘Pestalozzi- 
stuebchen’  lately,  is  confirmed  by  Guillaume,  namely,  that 
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Pestalozzi,  who  had  become  a  French  citizen  in  1792,  ad¬ 
dresses  France  as  his  fatherland  in  an  essay  entitled  ‘Yes  or 
No?’  (1793.)  It  would  seem  as  though  some  one  ought  to  rise 
and  explain  how  it  comes  that  Pestalozzi  speaks  of  Germany 
in  like  manner  in  the  same  essay.  While  Guillaume  used 
Morf’s  Pestalozzi  biography,  published  in  Zurich,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  narrative,  he  treats  one  period  of  Pesta- 
lozzi’s  life  quite  independently  of  other  sources,  and  hence  is 
entirely  original.  This  is  the  period  which  includes  the  quar¬ 
rels  between  Pestalozzi  and  his  co-laborers.  We  cannot  agree 
in  all  particulars  with  Guillaume’s  conclusions,  but  must  do 
homage  to  his  unmistakable  desire  for  impartiality  and  his 
honesty  in  submitting  unabridged  testimony.  The  matter  is 
a  delicate  one,  and  it  is  delicately  treated.” 

The  book  contains  a  heliotype  portrait  of  Pestalozzi  after  a 
crayon  portrait  by  Diogg.  M.  Guillaume’s  work  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  readers  of  French  for  its  completeness  and  exact¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  for  its  impartiality. 

L.  R.  Klemm. 


The  Growth  and  Means  of  Training  the  Mental  Faculty.  By  Francis 
Warner,  M.D.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  i8go,  pp.  ix.,  222. 

This  book,  the  title  of  which  needs  revision  very  badly,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1888-89  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers’ 
Training  Syndicate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Fitch’s 
admirable  lectures  on  teaching  were  prepared  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  some  respects  that  critic  is  right  who  said  that 
the  teachers  who  listened  to  Dr.  Warner’s  lectures  were  hardly 
to  be  congratulated,  for  the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  the 
book  are  crude  and  dogmatic  in  the  extreme.  The  hearers 
mu.st  have  carried  away  from  the  course  a  very  confused  idea 
as  to  how  intellectual  development  differs  from  physical  train¬ 
ing;  for  Dr.  Warner’s  apparent  identification  of  the  two  is 
complete,  except  when  his  language  is  absolutely  unintelligi¬ 
ble.  Thought  is  called  a  physical  action  (p.  39).  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  thought — why  should  any  be  necessary? — is  said  to 
consist  in  the  motor  action  of  a  group  of  cells,  and  thought  is 
further  illuminated  by  the  statement  that  it  ‘‘consists  in  the 
formation  of  a  union  of  cells,  whose  motor  or  efferent  action 
produces  expression  of  thought  (p.  40).”  Scores  of  such  pas- 
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sages,  which  mark  either  crude  thinking  or  no  thinking  at  all, 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  book.  Yet  the  main  theses 
which  it  upholds,  namely,  that  the  physical  expression  of 
children  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  that  the  study  of 
plant-life  throws  much  light  on  the  study  of  such  expression, 
are  important  and  interesting.  In  this  fact  lie  the  real  suggest¬ 
iveness  and  value  of  the  book.  If  its  metaphysics  be  over¬ 
looked  or  set  aside,  the  practical  teacher  will  gain  a  great  deal 
of  information  from  its  perusal.  The  nervous,  the  anaemic, 
the  improperly  nourished  child  is  a  disturbing  element  in 
almost  every  school-room.  Often  he  is  punished  for  a  stu¬ 
pidity  or  contumacy  for  which  he  is  not  wholly  responsible. 
The  contributing  conditions  are  not  removed  or  alleviated, 
because  the  signs  of  their  presence  are  not  uriderstood.  Con¬ 
cerning  all  this  there  is  much  more  to  be  learned  than  is 
hinted  at  by  Dr.  Warner,  but  so  far  as  he  goes  his  directions 
and  suggestions  may  safely  be  followed.  If  his  argument 
leads  to  the  more  careful  and  systematic  study  of  children  in 
any  respect,  we  can  forgive  him  the  false  metaphysics  and  bad 
psychology. 

_  N.  M.  B. 

Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Europe.  By  Helena  Lange  ;  Translated 

and  accompanied  by  Comparative  Statistics  by  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.D.  New 

York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  xxxvi.,  186. 

That  the  “  woman  question,”  with  its  several  corollaries  of 
reasons  and  of  rights,  must  abide  the  test  applied  to  other 
social  problems,  is  now  conceded  by  fair-minded  thinkers  of 
both  sexes.  Throwing  many  interesting  side-lights  upon  its 
bearings  toward  the  social  institutions  of  the  Old  World, 
Miss  Lange’s  spirited  and  pithy  volume  well  deserves  its  place 
in  the  International  Education  Series.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  has 
materially  enriched  it  by  his  brief  editorial  preface.  Graphi¬ 
cally  describing  the  correlation  of  various  phases  of  mental 
activity  as  influenced  by  ascending  civilization,  he  deduces  the 
full  development  of  woman’s  intellectual  powers  from  the  com¬ 
plex  necessities  of  modern  social  and  business  life.  America 
has  already  seen  this  influence  verified,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  But  it  is  difficult  for  educators  who  deal  only  with 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  and 
count  upon  the  plastic  nature  of  American  public  sentiment, 
to  realize  the  flinty  mood  of  conservatism  and  prejudice 
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against  which  Miss  Lange  marshals  her  arguments,  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  enlightened  nations,  from  the  structure  of 
the  social  organism,  from  the  interests  of  German  wage-earners, 
from  the  needs  and  capacities  of  woman  herself.  Her  own 
excellent  work  in  the  Victoria  Lyceum  is  well  known  ;  as 
woman  and  as  patriot  she  pleads  for  the  mental  emancipation 
of  her  countrywomen.  She  naturally  describes  the  opening  of 
the  English  universities  to  women  with  some  fullness  of  detail ; 
since  they  show  an  interesting  relation  between  .'•.upply  and 
demand,  and  offer  many  points  of  possible  analogy  to  German 
conditions.  Her  chapter  on  “  Moral  Education  in  England 
and  Germany  ”  is  rich  in  suggestion  to  teacheis.  Referring 
distinctly,  but  without  acrimony,  to  many  current  errors  of 
omission  and  commission,  she  proposes  sundry  practical  re¬ 
forms  which  attest  discriminating  study  of  mental  processes 
within  and  without  the  school-room.  Her  plan  for  school 
training  along  a  line  which  she  styles  “  knowledge  of  life,” 
might  well  be  applied  in  the  betterment  of  free  public  schools 
in  the  United  States.  Although  she  has  treated  only  of  girls’ 
schools  and  their  necessities,  teachers  of  boys  will  find  her 
proposed  measures  entirely  practicable.  Boys  are  even  more 
alive  than  girls  to  the  rich  suggestiveness  of  everyday  fact ; 
but  many  of  the  schools  where  they  must  seek  their  training  are 
dominated  by  conventional  standards  of  the  most  deadening 
sort.  “  A  school  system  can  rise  only  with  outspoken  in¬ 
dividuality,”  asserts  Miss  Lange.  “  Individualities  always 

stimulate . It  should  at  last  be  comprehended  that  a 

‘  scattered  line  ’  in  the  great  battle  [which]  culture  is  fighting  is 
preferable  to  a  ‘  closed  line.’  ” 

VVc  should  take  issue  with  our  author’s  statement  that  the 
English  language  and  poetic  literature  are  less  rich  than  the 
German  in  the  subject-matter  of  “  humane  culture.”  But 
this  undervaluation  of  that  royal  line  which  began  with  Chau¬ 
cer  and  has  culminated  in  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Brown¬ 
ing,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  her 
judgments, — an  isolated  instance  of  the  Bornirheit  (narrow 
provincialism)  which  German  customs  have  done  their  utmost 
to  foster  among  German  women.  In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  “  Intellectual  Education  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,”  is  to  be  noted  Miss  Lange’s  discussion  of  language- 
study,  its  phases  and  its  evolution ;  also  her  plea,  no  less 
cogent  than  bold,  for  making  mathematics  and  the  natural 
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sciences  prominent  features  in  women’s  advanced  education. 
Her  frank  confession  that  the  conventionally  educated  woman 
shows  a  tendency  to  “intellectual  lameness”  in  the  later 
periods  of  her  development,  meets  critics  half-way,  and  is 
balanced  by  the  advocacy  of  these  remedial  agents. 

A  considerable  body  of  interesting  information  concerning 
the  opportunities  allowed  to  women  by  Continental  universi¬ 
ties,  is  presented  in  convenient  form.  Miss  Lange  accounts 
for  much  of  the  censure  heretofore  passed  upon  the  women 
who  have  used  them,  by  the  absence  of  such  generous  provision 
for  residence  and  social  countenance  as  characterizes  women’s 
colleges  in  England.  The  whole  situation,  with  its  lights  and 
shadows,  is  effectively  used  as  a  background  for  her  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  selfish  and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  universities,  and  of  those  men  who  mould  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  two  countries.  The  peculiarities  of  German  family 
life,  the  attitude  of  German  women,  the  reasons  for  the  pres¬ 
sure  now  felt  at  university  gates,  the  assumptions  of  the  con¬ 
servative  and  the  sentimentalist — all  are  analyzed  in  the  spirit 
of  tolerance,  only  to  be  subjected  at  last  to  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdiim.  There  can  be  few  liberal  American  readers,  least  of 
all  among  those  who  understand  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  now  goes  on  in  the  great  middle  class  of  populous  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  will  not  agree  with  Miss  Lange’s  conclusions,  and 
desire  success  for  the  small  band  of  enlightened  workers  whom 
she  represents. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  not  possible  to  bestow  much  praise 
upon  the  well-meant  labors  of  the  translator.  His  English  is 
of  that  bungling  sort  which  often  maintains  the  German  sen¬ 
tential  structure  in  defiance  of  pure  diction,  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  clearness.  He  has  followed  the  preface  with  charts 
and  tables  designed  to  show  numerical  ratios  between  the  men 
and  women  at  present  pursuing  university  study  in  America 
and  Europe ;  between  male  and  female  teachers  employed  in 
public  schools,  and  many  details  concerning  the  development 
of  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  reader  is  somewhat  startled  at 
seeing  Smith  College  accredited  with  “  a  female  president 
while  at  least  three  out  of  the  nine  institutions  named  among 
colleges  of  high  rank,  exclusively  for  women,  are  colleges  only 
by  virtue  of  their  state  charters.  Many  in  the  next  category  are 
of  the  most  pretentious  and  superficial  type.  The  utmost  allow- 
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ance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  unreliable  nomenclature 
tolerated  in  our  educational  circles.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
satisfactory  data  concerning  our  “  colleges  ”  and  “  universities  ” 
even  from  the  official  records  of  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  But  surely  the  time  has  gone  by  for 
inferring  high  aims  from  ambitious  names.  A  clearer  line 
must  be  drawn  between  collegiate  and  secondary  school  work, 
if  reasoning  based  thereon  is  to  withstand  the  onset  of  conser¬ 
vative  opposition. 

Helen  Hiscock  Backus. 


Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  considered  with  some  reference  to 
its  Origins.  By  John  Fiske.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1890,  pp.  xvii.,  360. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  great  amount  of  pompous  non¬ 
sense  spoken  and  written  about  the  teaching  of  patriotism  in 
the  schools.  We  have  been  asked  to  believe  that  patriotism, 
like  the  multiplication  table,  should  be  committed  to  memory 
in  a  certain  specific  grade,  and  that  it  would  remain  at  hand 
and  useful  ever  after.  This  view,  or  something  remarkably  like 
it,  has  been  urged  upon  public  attention  with  considerable 
vehemence.  Text-books  on  the  subject  of  “  civics,”  more  or  less 
vicious  in  principle  and  incorrect  in  detail,  have  been  written 
and  published,  and  we  believe  even  used.  Yet  there  is  an 
idea,  and  a  valuable  one  at  that,  concealed  by  this  grotesque 
expression.  It  is  that  the  structure  of  the  state  and  the 
machinery  of  government  should  be  familiar  to  every  citizen, 
and  hence  form  a  legitimate  subject  of  study  in  the  schools. 
Perhaps  this  study  should  be  called  politics  rather  than  civics, 
or  Mr.  Fiske’s  term  “civil  government  ”  may  be  better  than 
either ;  but  whatever  we  call  it,  if  it  can  be  kept  from  being 
made  an  end  instead  of  a  means,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
text-book  makers  who  seem  to  be  striving  to  dilute  it  with 
folly  and  ignorance,  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  bear 
good  fruit.  The  French  have  made  much  of  this  branch  of 
instruction  since  the  advent  of  the  Third  Republic  brought 
new  responsibilities  to  them  as  individuals,  and  many  of  their 
text-books  on  the  subject  are  models  of  beauty,  clearness,  and 
good  taste.  Others  are  not  so  good. 

But  neither  in  France  nor  in  the  United  States  has  any 
book  appeared  that  is  quite  so  satisfactory  as  Mr.  Fiske’s.  It 
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is  not  long,  it  is  admirably  written  and  arranged,  and,  peda- 
gogically  speaking,  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  text-book  should  be. 
It  is  a  trite  remark  that  to  fully  comprehend  results,  the  pro¬ 
cesses  that  brought  them  about  must  be  understood.  Mr. 
Fiske’s  exhaustive  studies  in  American  history,  particularly  in 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  national  government,  are 
especially  valuable  when  he  comes  to  dissect  and  explain  our 
several  political  relations.  The  soundness  of  Mr.  Fiske’s 
method  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  begin  with  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  nor  with  the  original  Adam’s 
social  needs,  but  with  taxation,  the  concrete,  ever-present 
fact  by  which  every  one  is  made  to  feel  the  presence  of  a 
government,  whether  he  chooses  or  is  permitted  to  participate 
in  its  selection  or  not.  Some  brief  statements  as  to  taxation 
are  followed  naturally  by  the  subject  of  local  government. 
Mr.  Fiske  might  speak  even  more  strongly  than  he  does  of  the 
importance  of  understanding  all  that  local  government  means 
and  implies.  Not  only  has  it  been  a  striking  characteristic 
in  the  political  history  of  the  English-speaking  people,  but  it 
affects  both  the  comfort  and  the  pocket  of  the  individual  far 
more  than  do  the  grander  concerns  of  tha  state  and  nation. 
The  New  England  township  and  the  old'  Virginia  county,  as 
typical  of  the  two  civilizations  that  found  a  home  on  North 
American  soil,  are  studied  in  detail,  and  the  existing  state  of 
things  traced  from  its  beginning  in  a  way  that  sheds  much 
light  upon  its  present  character.  The  colonies,  the  states,  and 
the  federal  government  follow  in  turn,  and  occupy  the  latter 
half  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Fiske  does  not  tell  us  nearly  as  much  as  he  suggests  : 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  merit  of  the  work  considered  as 
a  te.xt-book.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  book  to  teach  from,  and 
the  copidus  bibliographical  references  combined  with  the  ad¬ 
mirable  “Suggestive  Questions,”  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Hill 
of  Cambridge,  will  delight  every  real  teacher  who  uses  the 
book.  The  Appendix  contains  such  illustrative  documents  as 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Constitution,  Magna  Charia, 
the  little  known  Confirmatio  chartaruin  of  Edward  I.,  a  part 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut, 
a  typical  civil  service  examination  paper,  the  New  York  Cor¬ 
rupt  Practices  Act,  and  some  illustrations  of  the  Australian 
system  of  voting.  All  of  these  give  the  book  a  practical  char¬ 
acter  that  will  tend  to  make  it  popular. 
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If  one  may  trust  his  reason,  that  man  will  best  appreciate 
his  privileges  and  duties  as  a  citizen  who  understands  how 
they  came  to  be  what  they  are;  and  who  sees  clearly  their  pro¬ 
portionate  relations  to  each  other.  The  empty  patriotism 
which  is  based  upon  excitement  and  expends  itself  in  shout¬ 
ing,  will  not  last  long.  Its  representatives  will  probably  not 
think  much  of  Mr.  Fiske’s  book. 

It  jars  on  us  a  little  to  see  Thomas  Jefferson  referred  to 
(p.  X.)  as  our  “profoundest  political  thinker.”  Mr.  Jefferson 
did  his  country  a  great  service  and  was  a  statesman  of  high 
order;  but  no  political  thinker  who  was  really  profound  would 
have  been  as  much  enamored  as  he  was  of  the  jargon  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

N.  M.  B. 


Language  Work  below  the  High  School.  By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D. 

Bloomington,  III.  ;  Public-School  Journal  Publishing  Company,  1890,  Three 

parts,  pp.  59,  64,  64. 

To  an  American  schoolmaster  the  title  of  Dr.  De  Garmo’s 
three  little  books — pamphlets  would  perhaps  be  a  better 
name — is  somewhat  misleading.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  course  in  graded  schools  below  the  high  school  has  been 
made  almost  everywhere  to  cover  eight  full  years.  Each  of 
these  pamphlets  is- supposed  to  supply  work  for  one  year, 
though  a  longer  period  might  be  spent  upon  it  to  advantage 
without  incurring  the  odium  attached  to  President  Eliot’s 
charge  of  “  retardation.”  In  no  case,  however,  will  these 
pamphlets  provide  material,  in  the  hands  of  even  the  slowest 
of  teachers,  for  more  than  four  years’  work.  Now,  as  the  first 
pamphlet  is  assigned  to  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  course, 
it  is  evident  that  the  series  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of 
graded  schools  beyond  the  sixth  year.  It  might  be  better 
were  our  preparatory  course  to  end  with  the  sixth  year.  It 
might  be  a  distinct  gain  if  high  school  methods  and  high 
school  organization  began  with  the  seventh  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  such  is  not  the  case;  and  hence 
”  Language  Work  below  the  High  School  ”  is  clearly  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  because  the  language  work  for  two  years — the  seventh 
and  the  eighth — is  left  unprovided  for. 

Apart  from  this  criticism  of  the  title,  Dr.  De  Garmo’s  adap¬ 
tation  of  language  work  from  the  German  of  Dr.  W.  Jutting 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  in  method  that  has 
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appeared  for  many  a  year.  Even  the  preface — that  part  of  a 
school-book  which  is  usually  worthless  except  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  the  eye  of  a  purchaser  or  furnishing  a  reviewer 
with  a  few  phrases  for  a  “  notice  ” — is  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable,  because  of  the  history  it  presents  of  methods  of 
language-teaching  in  Germany.  A  single  sentence  from  the 
preface  presents  in  brief  the  general  plan  and  scope  of  the 
work  :  “  But  in  these  lessons,  simplicity  and  interest  are  com¬ 
bined,  while,  underlying  the  whole  plan  is  a  true  philosophi¬ 
cal  design — one  which  takes  into  consideration  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  builds  upon  it ;  which  combines  with  great 
pedagogical  skill  the  necessary  stages  of  language  instruction, 
viz.:  observation,  generalization,  application.”  To  observe  and 
compare  facts,  from  the  results  of  observation  and  comparison  to 
evolve  principles  and  rules,  and  then  to  apply  these  principles 
and  rules  in  practice,  is  so  obviously  the  law  of  method  that  it 
would  scarcely  need  to  be  reiterated,  were  it  not  that  it  is  so 
frequently  neglected — not  only  by  teachers,  but  by  the  makers 
of  text-books.  It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  this  series  of 
books  that  the  author  never  loses  sight  of  this  ruling  principle. 
He  begins  with  the  simplest  form  of  the  English  sentence — 
the  subject,  a  noun ;  the  predicate,  an  intransitive  verb — and 
thence  he  proceeds  to  other  simple  forms,  as  those  in  which 
the  predicate  is  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice  and  those  in  which 
the  predicate  is  composed  of  copula  and  adjective  or  noun 
complement.  The  formation  of  these  sentence  types  is 
enforced  in  a  series  of  exercises,  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  These  are  the  types  of 
sentences  introduced  in  the  first  pamphlet,  and  in  the  second 
and  third,  other  types  of  the  simple  sentence  are  similarly 
treated.  Plentifully  interspersed  with  these  sentence  exer¬ 
cises  are  6asy  compositions,  which  will  be  a  revelation  in  their 
simplicity  and  variety  to  the  teacher  who  has  never  thought 
of  doing  anything  but  assigning  subjects  to  be  written  about, 
and  a  veritable  luxury  to  the  pupil  whose  theme-writing  has 
been  but  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  From  the  sentence  work 
are  gradually  evolved  the  rules  and  definitions  of  elementary 
grammar,  and  for  the  application  of  these  the  composition 
exercises  afford  an  ample  field.  Where  there  is  so  much  to 
commend  in  the  general  plan,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  pick 
out  the  flaws;  but,  truth  to  tell,  the  flaws  are  more  numerous 
than  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  work  from  Dr.  De  Garmo’s 
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pen.  On  the  outside  of  the  cover,  we  are  informed  that  these 
books  constitute  “  a  manual  of  exercises  for  the  use  of  the 
pupil.”  From  this  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  books  are 
intended  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Yet, 
throughout,  directions  to  the  teacher  are  placed  side  by  side 
with  directions  to  the  pupils  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail,  to 
say  the  least,  to  be  confusing  to  children.  Then  again,  in  the 
directions  to  pupils,  the  technical  terms  of  grammar  are  used 
long  before  children  can  have  any  adequate  idea  of  their  mean¬ 
ing.  In  the  very  first  exercise — an  exercise  that  is  in  itself 
most  admirable — the  child  is  directed  “  in  place  of  the  given 
nouns”  to  “  use  others  which  will  do  as  well,”  to  underline  the 
verb,  and  to  place  the  singular  nouns  in  the  plural,  and  the 
plural  nouns  in  the  singular.  These  directions,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  are  issued  to  a  child  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year 
at  school.  How  much  pedagogical  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
maxim,  “Ideas  before  words,”  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
state ;  but  truly  the  sample  just  cited  puts  words  before  ideas 
with  a  vengeance.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  example.  Through¬ 
out  the  first  two  books  terms  are  constantly  used  before  their 
connotations  are  comprehended. 

Nor  when  definitions  are  given,  are  they  always  scientific. 
For  instance  it  is  stated  that  “a  modifier  of  a  noun  is  called 
an  adjective  element.”  An  element  of  what  ?  The  author  is 
silent.  Is  a  pupil  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year  in  school  expected 
to  evolve  the  meaning  out  of  his  inner  consciousness?  Then, 
what  kind  of  element  is  an  adjective  element  ?  And  lastly, 
what  is  a  modifier  ?  This  word  is  a  comparatively  recent 
addition  to  the  terminology  of  English  grammar,  and  its 
meaning  is  too  subtle  to  be  grasped  without  abundant  illustra¬ 
tion  and  exact  definition.  Here  we  have  illustration  in  plenty 
but  not  a  definition.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  in  many  places 
the  word  is  used  correctly,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  Dr. 
De  Garmo  had  himself  grasped  the  connotation  of  the  term  ; 
for,  on  the  last  page  of  pamphlet  No.  III.,  he  speaks  of  “  words 
which  modify  verbs."  “Words”  do  not  modify  verbs.  They 
may  modify  the  meanings  of  verbs.  The  compositions  which 
the  author  gives  to  be  memorized  as  models  are,  as  a  rule, 
jerky,  and  occasionally  stilted,  in  style.  In  at  least  one  case  a 
sentence  is  given  that  is  anything  but  a  model :  “  The  clock, 
however,  generally  has  an  apparatus  for  striking,  also.”  Too 
great  care  cannot  be  taken  that  the  language  memorized  by 
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children  not  only  shall  contain  thought  of  permanent  value, 
but  shall  be  itself  worthy  of  remembrance  on  account  of  its 
artistic  beauty.  To  pure  carelessness  must  be  attributed  the 
direction  on  p.  46  of  pamphlet  No.  III.,  in  which  the  teacher 
is  admonished  to  “  observe  how  they  (the  ordinals)  are  formed 
from  the  cardinals,  one,  two,  etc.”  It  is  fortunate  that  this 
advice  is  given  to  the  teacher,  and  not  to  the  pupil,  as  there  is 
probably  no  teacher  in  America  who  does  not  know  that 
“first”  is  not  derived  from  “one,”  nor  “second”  from  “two.” 
There  are  two  omissions  that  will  strike  the  American  teacher 
as,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  One  of  these  consists  in  the 
treatment,  or  rather  lack  of  treatment,  of  punctuation.  Even 
the  rules  for  the  terminal  points  are  reserved  for  the  middle  of 
the  third  pamphlet ;  and  a  cursory  reading  has  not  disclosed 
any  other  rules  whatever.  To  place  the  rules  for  punctua¬ 
tion  near  the  end  of  the  work,  is  perfectly  legitimate  in 
a  scientific  treatment  of  grammar;  but  in  an  elementary 
work  on  language  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  punc¬ 
tuation  should  be  taught  pari  passu  with  the  other  exercises. 
Every  successful  teacher  of  English  knows  that  this  can  be 
done. 

The  other  omission  is  even  more  important.  There  is  no 
adequate  drill  given  on  the  use  of  the  strong,  or  so-called 
irregular,  verbs.  Now,  it  is  just  in  the  use  of  these  words  that 
children  are  most  liable  to  error.  Their  correct  use  is  one  of 
the  chief  objective  points  of  language  teaching.  In  recent 
years  much  of  the  elementary  language  work  in  American 
schools  has  been  given  to  drill  upon  these  words,  and  rightly 
so.  The  formation  of  sentence  types  is  important ;  but  it  is 
equally  important  to  learn  those  peculiar  word  forms  that  are 
in  constant  use  and  that  almost  invariably  lead  to  mistakes. 
The  two  things  can,  however,  be  carried  on  together.  With 
all  their  faults,  however,  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  plan  of 
these  little  books  is  most  admirable.  They  constitute  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  language  teaching. 

W.  H.  M. 


Longmans’  School  Geography  for  North  America.  By  George  G.  Chisholm, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  C.  H.  Leete,  B.A.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1890.  pp.  X.,  344. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  American  text-book  on  geography, 
this  is  of  octavo  size,  contains  no  maps  and  comparatively  few 
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illustrations.  In  the  words  of  the  author,  “  It  is  not  a  begin¬ 
ner’s  book.”  In  fact,  its  exhaustive,  not  to  say  scientific 
character  would  preclude  its  use  in  any  except  the  higher 
grades  of  grammar  schools  and  in  high  schools.  On  opening 
the  book  the  eye  is  at  once  attracted  by  the  unusual  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  prospectus  preceding  the  preface  and  text.  Did 
this  contain  only  the  exaggerated  claims  customary  in  adver¬ 
tising  circulars,  we  should  criticise  its  propriety.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  perfect  and  succinct  a  statement  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  geography,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  first 
sentence  as  a  sample  of  the  whole :  “  The  aim  of  this  text¬ 
book  is  to  present  in  an  attractive  form  those  facts  of  geography 
that  are  really  foundational ;  i.e.,  those  that  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  and  most  effective  as  discipline.”  This  will  bear 
critical  study.  It  covers  in  most  compact  form  the  entire 
range  of  geographical  method. 

The  authors  are  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  if  their  geog¬ 
raphy  will  stand  the  self-imposed  test.  Judged  as  to  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  form,  we  have  serious  doubts  whether  the  American 
teacher  will  not  prefer  the  quarto  size  both  as  regards  cost 
and  convenience  of  use.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  leading 
text-books  are  distinguished  rather  “  for  what  they  omit  than 
for  what  they  contain  ”;  still,  however,  there  is  good  ground 
to  question  whether  in  the  time  that  is  given  to  this  study  in 
our  American  schools,  one  half  or  even  one  third  of  Lojigmans' 
Geography  can  be  successfully  taught.  No  complaint  need  be 
made  on  this  score  if  our  teachers  were  generally  competent 
to  select  for  themselves  what  should  or  should  not  be  given  to 
pupils  to  learn.  In  point  of  literary  style  certain  portions  of 
the  book  are  lucidly  and  charmingly  written,  while  other  por¬ 
tions,  notably  the  chapters  on  the  United  States,  are  fre¬ 
quently  obscure,  and  sometimes  even  ungrammatical.  As  to 
what  facts  of  geography  are  (l)  foundational,  and  (2)  important 
to  know,  there  will  always  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
among  intelligent  teachers.  That  the  alleged  facts  should  be 
reliable  no  one  will  deny.  On  p.  145  we  tried  to  verify  a  few. 
To  a  description  of  Boston  eighteen  lines  are  given.  After 
reciting  that  Boston  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  and  one 
of  the  first  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  in  the  Union, 
a  reason  is  suggested  for  the  choice  of  the  site.  The  crooked 
streets  are  made  a  subject  of  especial  mention,  but  this  im¬ 
plied  criticism  is  modified  by  the  statement  that  since  the  fire 
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of  1872,  they  have  been  considerably  straightened.  The 
importance  to  the  great  mass  of  pupils  of  this  information 
may  fairly  be  doubted.  But  when  the  schools  of  Boston  are 
dismissed  with  the  bare  statement  that  “  the  high  schools  are 
especially  well  arranged”  (no  more,  no  less),  we  feel  sure  that 
the  author  either  lacks  discernment  or  has  intentionally  admin¬ 
istered  a  rebuff  to  the  “  Athens  of  America.” 

Lower  down  upon  the  same  page  is  this  statement :  “  New 
Port  alternates  with  Providence  in  being  the  capital  city  of 
Rhode  Island.”  The  spelling  has  an  odd  look.  Bridgeport 
is  noted  for  its  “  extensive  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
sewing-machines.”  This  was  true  of  Bridgeport  in  times  past, 
but  as  an  illustration  of  the  small  permanent  value  of  this 
class  of  facts,  it  may  be  said  that  even  the  ladies’,  corset  indus¬ 
try  of  Bridgeport  is  twice  as  large  as  the  sewing-machine 
industry.  “  Hartford  is  noted  for  its  paper-making.”  We 
have  no  very  intimate  knowledge  of  that  city,  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  paper-making  is  about  the  smallest  industry  it  boasts. 
In  fact,  we  doubt  if  there  are  any  paper  mills  in  Hartford. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  when  we  consider  the  authors’  statement 
made  on  p.  viii  that  they  have  “  really  sought  to  exclude 
all  details  which  the  pupils  cannot  be  expect  to  keep  perma¬ 
nently  in  mind  ....  taking  care  that  what  the  book  contains 
shall  be  really  foundational,”  we  must  conclude  that  the  obso¬ 
lete  gazetteer  matter  above  quoted, — and  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  same  sort, — slipped  into  the  text  without  the 
authors’  knowledge  or  consent. 

We  should  hardly  feel  justified  in  giving  such  prominence  to 
the  defects  mentioned  were  not  the  authors  of  such  eminence 
that  they  can  ill  afford  to  put  upon  the  market  a  book  with 
such  glaring  inconsistencies,  and  hope  to  avoid  criticism. 

If  space  permitted,  we  should  like  to  give  the  many  merits 
of  the  work.  It  is  scientifically  planned,  admirably  executed 
in  its  main  features,  full  to  overflowing  with  interesting  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge,  and  for  an  adult,  and  possibly  for  older 
pupils,  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  text-book  in 
geography  we  have  ever  seen.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
most  careful  perusal  of  teachers  and  school  officers. 

In  spite,  however,  of  its  great  merits  we  fear  its  introduction 
and  use  will  be  hampered  by  just  the  minor  defects  that  we 
have  noticed. 


A.  B.  P. 


j 
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The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Edward  A.  Bowser,  LL.D. 

New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  vii.,  393. 

The  making  of  a  new  text-book  on  some  particular  subject 
for  our  schools  and  colleges  is  not  often  done  to  “  meet  a  long- 
felt  want.”  Neither  is  the  new  book  called  for  by  the  fact  that 
no  adequate  or  satisfactory  treatment  of  that  subject  can  be 
found  in  a  book  already  in  existence.  As  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  so  in  books.  Before  the  publication  of  Professor  Bow¬ 
ser’s  Geometry  there  were  better — much  better — geometries 
in  the  market ;  and  if  one  were  called  upon  to  furnish  a  raison 
d'etre  for  the  book,  he  would  find  it  easiest  to  explain  the 
necessity  for  its  appearance  by  urging  the  imperatives  of  fash¬ 
ion.  Like  almost  all  other  American  text-books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  closely  patterned  after  Legendre,  whose  book  is  in 
turn  substantially  a  translation  of  Euclid’s  work.  Butin  some 
respects  Professor  Bowser’s  work  is  original,  and  wherever  it  is 
original  it  is  bad. 

For  example.  Professor  Bowser  evidently  disapproves  of  the 
compact  and  elegant  preliminary  matter  to  be  found  in  his 
French  prototype,  for  he  gives  us  a  substitute.  Knowing 
nothing  whatever  of  the  professor,  one  may  safely  conjecture 
that  either  he  has  never  taught  geometry,  or  that  he  has  taught 
it  badly.  For  there  is  a  want  of  that  rigid  accuracy  and  com¬ 
pact  statement  that  belong  to  every  excellent  teacher  of  the 
subject.  A  few  samples  of  loose  and  careless  statement  in  his 
definitions  and  explanations  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  will 
exemplify  this  criticism.  “  If  we  suppose  a  solid  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts  which  touch  each  other,  the  division  between 
the  two  parts  is  a  surface”  (p.  2,  §  6.)  If  the  solid,  divided 
into  two  parts,  happens  to  be  a  cube,  one  may  bring  the  edges, 
the  corners,  or  the  faces  of  the  parts  together.  The  contact 
will  be  respectively  along  a  line,  at  a  point,  or  over  a  surface. 

For  the  same  reason,  his  next  statement  is  equally  unfor¬ 
tunate.  “  If  we  suppose  a  surface  cut  into  two  parts  which 
touch  each  other,  the  division  between  the  two  parts  is  a  line.” 
One  may  conceive  the  parts  as  touching  each  other  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  so  as  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  point,  line, 
or  surface.  Besides  it  is  not  very  exact  to  say  that  a  division 
is  a  line^  or  a  division  is  a  surface. 

In  §  10  the  author  says:  “  A  broken  line  is  a  line  made  up 
of  different  successive  straight  lines.”  It  is  if  they  happen  to 
lie  in  different  directions.  Again,  “A  figure  is  any  definite 
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combination  of  points,  lines,  surfaces,  or  solids.”  A  beginner* 
unless  he  happened  to  know  in  advance  what  a  figure  is,  would 
not  get  from  this  a  very  definite  notion  of  a  figure.  All  the 
designs  of  the  drawing  teacher  are  “  definite  combinations  of 
points,”  etc.,  but  one  would  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
figures  in  the  sense  regarded  in  geometry. 

“  If  two  lines  are  to  be  compared,  ....  we  find  whether 
their  tivo  ends  can  be  made  to  coincide.”  Of  course  the  pro¬ 
fessor  knows  that  two  lines  have  four  ends.  “  enunciation 
of  a  theorem  consists  of  two  parts :  the  hypothesis,  and  the 
conclusion."  The  theorem  may  so  consist,  but  the  enunciation 
of  it  does  not. 

He  tells  us  that  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
(or  to  equal  things  ?)  are  equal  to  each  other.  Nothvvithstand- 
ing  the  axiom,  he  makes  the  first  theorem  in  Book  I.,  All 
straight  angles  are  equal  to  one  another.  (He  means  angles  of 
i8o°.)  A  logical  demonstration  is  just  as  much  required  for 
the  proposition.  All  ten-foot  poles  are  equal  in  length.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  so  hard  to  prove  as  a  self-evident  proposition. 

The  book  is  full  of  crudities  and  solecisms  of  every  kind, 
and  should  have  no  chance  in  competition  with  the  many 
scholarly  and  accurate  geometries  already  before  the  public. 


William  B.  Ridenour. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 


Notes  on  Education  Values. 


Mr.  James  Ward,  in  the  London  “  Journal  of  Education.” 


The  idea  which  the  term  “  Education  Values  ”  is  meant  to 
convey  is  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  Plato’s  exposition,  in  the 
second  and  third  books  of  the  Republic,  of  the  respective  func¬ 
tions  of  music  and  gymnastic.  Again,  after  a  wide  interval, 
we  meet  it  still  more  explicitly,  though  yet  without  a  name, 
in  Bacon’s  essay  Of  Studies.  In  Prof.  Bain’s  Education  as  a 
Science  we  first  come  across  the  name  “  Education  Values,” 
and  I  think  I  may  add  that  there,  too,  we  have  first  any  ade¬ 
quate  discussion  of  the  thing.  A  threefold  analogy  seems  to 
underlie  the  phrase.  Studies  may  be  regarded  as  exercises, 
as  medicines,  or  as  foods.  The  first  two  are,  more  or  less, 
combined  in  the  passage  from  Bacon  ;  perhaps  it  is  the  last 
that  the  use  of  the  word  “  values  ”  most  directly  suggests. 
Physiological  text-books  have  familiarized  us  with  tables 
exhibiting  the  respective  values  of  fat  and  lean,  sugar,  starch, 
etc.,  for  the  sustenance  of  brain  or  muscle,  for  maintaining 
warmth,  preventing  fatigue,  and  so  on.  To  make  a  perfect 
diet  we  must  have  so  much  proteids,  so  much  fat,  and  so  much 
starch  :  if  we  live  on  bread  alone,  to  get  enough  of  the  first  of 
these  we  must  take  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  last ;  if  we 
feed  wholly  on  meat,  we  must  take  a  large  excess  of  the  first 
to  get  the  requisite  equivalents  of  the  others. 

And,  nowadays,  all  this  is  supposed  to  have  some  sort  of 
application  to  the  mind  ;  to  grow  healthy,  the  mind  must  be 
appropriately  fed  ;  to  develop  to  the  utmost,  it  must  have 
varied  exercise ;  its  specific  defects  must  be  met  by  specific 
remedies.  So  it  comes  that  we  are  led  to  investigate  mental 
dietetics,  mental  gymnastics,  and  mental  therapeutics. 

When  we  ask  about  the  education  value  of  a  subject,  the 
answer  will  depend  altogether  upon  the  stage  at  which  it  is 
proposed  to  teach  it.  There  are  .some,  no  doubt,  ready  to 
affirm  that  the  collective  experience  of  schoolmasters  has 
long  since  attained  to  the  truth  in  this  matter  without  waiting 
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for  the  pompous  parade  of  scientific  deduction.  But  there  are 
still  a  good  many  schools,  I  suspect,  in  which  grammar  lessons 
are  given  long  before  the  age  of  ten,  in  which  Latin  precedes 
French,  in  which  irregularities  of  accidence  are  learned  in 
wholesale  batches  before  any  copia  verborum,  or  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  sentence  construction  is  secured  at  all  ;  many 
schools,  again,  in  which  the  multiplication-tables  are  repeated 
en  bloc  before  they  have  been  verified  or  understood  in  detail, 
in  which  geometry  begins  with  Euclid’s  Elements,  and  the 
teaching  of  chemistry  with  a  lesson  on  oxygen.  After  all,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  very  obvious  how  widely  the  natural 
order  of  acquisition  differs  from  the  logical  order  of  exposition  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  evils  we  owe  to  the  existence  of 
books  that  they  tend  to  hide  this  difference.  The  education 
value  of  a  study  depends  not  only  on  the  stage  at  which  it  is 
taught,  but  also  on  the  mode  and  order  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sented. 

There  is  another  evil  to  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
refer  first,  and  this  is  an  evil  which  is,  perhaps,  partly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  absence  of  books — I  mean  the  practice  of 
learning  by  rote.  This  practice  has  had  much  to  do  with 
dislocating  the  natural  order  of  studies,  and  particularly  so 
with  grammar  and  language,  religious  formula:,  and  the  like. 
For  lists  and  formal  statements  can  be  learnt  long  before 
they  can  be  understood  ;  they  may  be  “  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory  ”  as  to  a  sort  of  mental  crop  for  use  in  days  to  come.  A 
vast  amount  of  harm  has,  I  fear,  been  wrought  by  habitua¬ 
ting  the  young  at  the  outset  to  this  unnatural  use  of  what 
is  called  their  memory ;  and  for  this  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  old  “  faculty  psychology  ”  is  very  largely  to  blame. 

Even  if  taught  at  the  proper  stage,  the  education  value  of  a 
study  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  handled,  and  the  order  in  which  its  several  parts  are  pre¬ 
sented.  Thus  boldly  stated,  this  proposition  is  ridiculously 
obvious,  but  it  covers  a  number  of  particulars  which  have 
been  frequently  overlooked.  To  begin,  then,  the  natural 
order  of  acquisition  differs  widely  from  the  logical  order  of  ex¬ 
position.  Each  successive  presentation  of  an  advancing  science 
clears  away  some  of  the  scaffolding  by  which  the  science 
has  been  built  up,  and  thereby  renders  it  simpler  and  com¬ 
pactor  from  within,  but  possibly  much  less  accessible  from 
without.  To  this  continuous  condensation  or  compression  of 
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knowledge  there  is  no  assignable  limit.  But  much  that  is 
thus  extruded  as  of  only  antiquarian  interest  will  often  be 
found  to  be  educationally  of  the  highest  value — assuming,  of 
course,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  order  in  which  the 
individual  can  best  appropriate  knowledge  to  resemble,  at  any 
rate  broadly,  the  order  in  which  the  human  race  at  first  ascer¬ 
tained  and  excogitated  it.  The  untrained  teacher — the  teacher, 
that  is,  who  knows  his  subject,  but  has  yet  to  learn  how  to 
use  it  a  means  of  education — is  very  apt  to  begin  with  the 
expository  order,  at  least  an  outline,  perhaps  has  to  use  a  text¬ 
book  so  arranged  by  a  writer  who  is  alike  ignorant  and  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  education.  Reverting  to  one  of  the  analogies 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  implied  in  the  phrase  “  education 
value,”  we  are  reminded  that  a  given  article  of  diet  is  entirely 
altered  in  its  physiological  effects  by  varying  its  concentra¬ 
tion  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  administered,  as  with  beef- 
extract,  roast  beef,  and  bouillon,  for  instance.  So  it  is  with 
studies  and  their  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  young.  Many 
are  the  instances  of  the  old  fallacy  of  arguing  a  dicto  simplici- 
ter  ad  dictum  secundum  quid,  or  the  converse,  which  we  may 
find  among  the  educational  advocates  of  certain  studies  par¬ 
ticularly  among  writers  who,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  press 
the  claims  of  science  in  season  and  out  of  season.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  make  natural  science  a  generally  efficient 
means  of  intellectual  discipline.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  hardest 
thing  to  do  with  it :  there  are  two  other  things,  both  very 
good,  which  may  much  more  easily  be  done  with  it.  It  may 
be  imparted  as  useful  information,  and  I  am  far  from  intend¬ 
ing  that  this  is  not  well  worth  doing.  Or  again  the  wonders 
and  the  romance  of  science  may  serve  as  an  important  element 
of  culture :  this  also  is  excellent,  and  well  worth  doing.  But 
when  the  place  of  science  in  the  school  curriculum  is  discussed, 
it  is  surely  vital  to  know  which  of  these  three  qualifications  is 
intended:  is  it  to  be  practical,  cultural,  or  disciplinary?  If 
the  first  alone  is  intended,  probably  the  man  who  has  learnt 
science  can  teach  it,  and  a  reasonably  good  text-book  of  the 
requisite  dimensions  may  be  found  ready  to  hand.  The 
second  will  make  less  demand  on  the  teacher’s  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  will  require  some  feeling  and  imagination,  some 
liberal  training  and  rhetorical  skill ;  here,  too,  writers  like 
Humboldt,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Wallace  will  provide  him  with 
ample  printed  material.  But,  to  make  science  a  means  of 
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mental  discipline,  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  only  half  the 
battle  ;  a  knowledge  of  its  history  is  hardly  less  important,  and 
a  really  helpful  text-book  will  be  far  harder  to  find. 

Another  subject,  the  educational  properties  and  worth  of 
which  vary  most  strikingly  with  the  mode  in  which  it  is  served 
up,  is  mathematics.  “  The  whole  science,”  says  Dr.  Glaisher, 
“  suffers  from  want  of  avenues  of  approach,  and  many  beauti¬ 
ful  branches  of  mathematics  are  regarded  as  difficult  and  tech¬ 
nical  merely  because  they  are  not  easily  accessible.”  These 
remarks  refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  higher  branches  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginner,  are  perhaps  as 
true  of  the  lower.  The  world  had  probably  worn  out  many 
an  abacus  before  it  constructed  the  multiplication-table ;  even 
the  deductive  geometry  of  Euclid  was  led  up  to  by  an  age  of 
inductive  geometry  among  the  Egyptians.  Now,  what  I  am 
venturing  to  maintain  is  that  the  individual  should  grow  his 
own  mathematics,  just  as  the  race  has  had  to  do.  But  I  do 
not  propose  that  he  should  grow  it  as  if  the  race  had  not 
grown  it  too.  When,  however,  we  set  before  him  mathemat¬ 
ics — be  it  high  or  low,  in  its  latest,  and  most  generalized,  and 
most  compacted  form — we  are  trying  to  manufacture  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  not  to  grow  one.  Mathematical  text-books  have  been 
usually  written  by  mathematicians,  not  by  educationists ;  and 
they  have  usually  mathematics,  and  not  education,  as  their 
shaping  idea — in  a  word,  these  writers  are  usually  professionals, 
and  the  aim  is  primarily  professional.  Now,  the  question  I 
would  ask  is  this:  “Would  not  the  general  education  value  of 
mathematics  be  increased  if  some  of  the  pains  taken  to  insure 
expertness  of  manipulation  were  directed  to  insuring  rather 
more  insight,  and  something  of  a  general  survey  of  mathe¬ 
matics  as  a  system?”  It  is  surely  often  better  to  have  an 
outline  map  of  the  whole  country,  rather  than  a  piece  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  the  same  size  as  the  map. 

But  there  is  still  a  subject,  the  extreme  importance  of  which 
calls  for  much  fuller  notice  than  there  is  now  time  for.  I 
mean  language  and  literature,  the  studies  graced  with  the 
proud  title  of  the  “  Humanities.”  Here,  again,  the  issue  as  to 
the  place  and  worth  of  these  studies  is  confused,  spite  of  much 
discussion,  for  want  of  exact  distinctions.  There  seem  to  be 
three  things,  at  any  rate,  never  actually  separated  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  school  work,  which  must  be  estimated  strictly 
apart  before  many  of  the  vexed  questions  as  to  its  value  can 
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be  dealt  with  rationally.  They  are  grammar  (or,  more  gener¬ 
ally,  philology),  translation,  and  composition  or  linguistic 
training,  and  literature.  It  is  the  neglect  or  the  refusal  to 
estimate  these  elements  separately  that  gives  the  advocates  of 
the  old  classical  training  much  of  their  apparent  advantage. 
Nobody  denies  the  unique  excellence  of  Greek  literature  or 
the  cultural  value  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  But  just  in 
proportion  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  thought  and 
sentiment,  just  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  and  heroism  of 
the  incidents,  must  be  their  relative  independence  of  their 
original  dress.  For  no  one,  surely,  will  confound  the  neces¬ 
sary  dependence  of  thought  on  language  with  the  necessary 
dependence  on  one  particular  language.  But  it  is  asked,  also, 
whether  Greek  and  Latin  accidence  and  syntax  have  any  spe¬ 
cific  educational  value  purely  as  a  discipline,  assuming,  that 
is, — as  is  avowedly  the  case, — that  the  many  who  learn  them 
do  not,  for  one  reason  or  other,  obtain  any  appreciable  culture 
from  their  literatures  thereby.  This,  I  feel,  is  a  harder  ques¬ 
tion  to  answer,  but  largely  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
whole  apparatus  for  this  kind  of  discipline  has  been  elaborated 
in  connection  with  Latin  and  Greek.  Supposing  it  granted 
that  no  adequate  substitute  is  at  present  to  hand,  it  would  still 
be  advantageous  to  consider  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  prevent  the  same  discipline  being  secured 
by  other  means. 

The  Education  of  Women  and  its  Effects. 

M.  Gustave  Le  Bon  in  the  “  Revue  Scientifique.” 

Within  what  limits  can  women  profit  by  our  system  of 
■education  ?  What  will  they  gain  or  lose,  physically,  morally, 
intellectually,  by  participation  in  it  ?  What  changes  will  such 
education  effect  in  women  as  wives  and  mothers?  To  answer 
these  questions  a  clear  notion  of  the  psychology  of  woman  is 
necessary.  The  modern  educator  must  study  woman,  her 
mental  constitution  and  her  aptitudes. 

The  aim  of  education  is  avowedly  to  develop  the  faculties 
possessed  by  each  human  being  in  such  manner  as  to  prepare 
him  for  the  part  he  must  play  in  life.  It  will  hardly  be  dis¬ 
puted,  even  by  the  most  radical  thinkers,  that  as  a  rule 
woman’s  future  is  bound  up  in  the  home  and  the  family.  To 
rear  children  and  to  make  her  surroundings  bright,  woman 
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possesses  a  special  endowment  which  is  the  gift  of  nature  and 
not  the  product  of  education. 

To  understand  the  intellectual  constitution  of  woman  and 
to  judge  of  the  effects  of  our  system  of  education  upon  her, 
we  must  first  glance  at  the  facts  of  intellectual  evolution 
among  barbarian  and  half-civilized  peoples.  We  are  then 
struck  by  the  close  analogy  which  exists  between  the  intellect 
of  woman  and  that  of  the  primitive  races.  We  find  the  same 
inability  to  reason,  or  to  be  influenced  by  reasoning ;  the 
same  lack  of  control  of  the  powers  of  reflection  ;  the  same 
absence  of  the  critical  spirit ;  the  same  inaptitude  to  associate 
ideas,  or  to  discover  affinities  or  differences ;  the  same  inde¬ 
cision  of  opinion  ;  the  same  habit  of  generalizing  from  a  few 
particular  cases,  and  of  drawing  inaccurate  conclusions  from 
them  ;  the  same  want  of  precision,  and  consequently  the  same 
impulsive  character,  easily  swayed  by  the  impulses  of  the 
moment. 

Together  with  these  characteristics  we  find  a  remarkable 
power  of  memory,  which  enables  her  to  assimilate  the  veneer 
of  our  civilization,  and  to  gain  the  highest  honors  in  examina¬ 
tions.  This  last  point  is  conceded  by  the  warmest  advocates  of 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Speaking  of  the  results  of  an 
examination  to  which  none  but  highly  educated  women  were 
admitted,  M.  E.  Manuel,  general  inspector  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  writes  in  an  official  report  recently  published  :  “  They 
(women)  have  a  marvelous  memory  and  a  quick  perception  ; 
their  judgment  is  good,  but  their  opinions  are  wavering.  They 
are  well  informed  and  explain  fairly,  but  are  lacking  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  reason  confusedly,  and  rarely  draw  a  correct  infer¬ 
ence.”  That  they  reason  confusedly  is  without  doubt  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  the  psychology  of  woman,  but  this 
shortcoming  a  higher  education  only  increases,  for  it  appeals 
solely  and  always  to  the  memory. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  half-civilized  races,  the  injury  inflicted 
by  our  system  of  education  does  not  cease  with  this  one-sided 
tendency.  Woman  is  turned  from  her  natural  •  course  of 
development  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically.  Her  true 
character  is  falsified ;  she  is  taught  to  regard  with  contempt 
the  duties  which  nature  provides  for  her.  A  rivalry  soon 
arises  between  herself  and  man,  and  a  spirit  of  revolt  against 
that  society  of  which  she  fancies  herself  a  victim  is  bred 
in  her. 
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In  the  intellectual  sphere  the  same  holds  true.  The  enervat¬ 
ing  exercises  to  which  young  girls  are  condemned,  paralyze 
their  natural  ability  and  blunt  the  delicacy  of  their  intuitions. 

But  the  disastrous  effect  upon  woman  physically  is  even 
more  serious.  The  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  school-room, 
the  want  of  exercise,  and  the  lack  of  life  in  the  open  air,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  constant  cerebral  activity,  are  much  more 
dangerous  for  her  than  for  man.  The  result  is  a  generation 
of  nervous  and  weak  women. 

The  ideal  education  of  woman  should  include  in  its  curricu¬ 
lum  much  less  of  general  knowledge  than  at  present  and  much 
more  that  is  distinctly  feminine.  General  history  should  have 
a  prominent  place,  above  all  the  history  of  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science,  but  there  should  be  few  dates,  no  genealogies, 
and  no  details  of  battles.  Some  literature;  correct  ideas  of 
hygiene,  of  elementary  law,  and  of  domestic  economy,  and  at 
least  one  foreign  language  should  be  taught.  Instruction  in 
morals  should  rest  on  the  responsibility  of  woman  and  her 
exalted  place  in  the  family  and  in  society,  as  a  foundation. 
The  present  education  of  woman  is  not  of  this  kind.  Shall 
we  in  the  future  be  able  to  stem  the  current  ? 
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